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By Dale Francis 


ONDERFUL is the word 
for Loretta Young. She 
started her new sea- 


son with a_ beautiful story of 
faith, filmed in Paris and at 
Lourdes. This remarkable woman 
manages always to present quality. 

Her show never makes spectacu- 
lar entertainment headlines and yet 
week after week it is wholesome, 
entertaining and artistically excel- 
lent. 

For her opening show, she had 
a full hour to tell the story of a 
woman who gains faith at Lourdes. 
The story was well-told but it was 
the filming on location that made 
it outstanding. 

Loretta Young deserves the 
thanks of all viewers for her con- 
sistently excellent plays. Her own 
acting has won her an Academy 
Award in the past but far more 
important than the Oscar is the 


// 


reputation she has gained as the 
first lady of television. 

The next time you view the Lo- 
retta Young Show sit down and 
write a letter to the sponsor to 
tell him what you thought of the 
show. Since I’ve never seen her 
give a bad performance and since 
invariably the program is enter- 
taining, I’m sure the letter you 
write will be one that praises her. 


WueNn Sreve Allen returned to 
the TV screens early last fall, it 
was an opening so pretentious it 
was almost embarrassing. 

The show then went into a se- 
ries of blackout sketches that were 
almost high schoolish—-Tab Hunter 
pretended to sing to a tenor’s re- 
cording, Khrushchev was surround- 
ed with bodyguards because he 
had forgotten his pants. 

Steve Allen has a genuine comic 
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talent. He was best years ago on 
a morning network show, lost some 
of his appeal on the old Tonight 
show, was occasionally amusing in 
his Sunday night show. 

He is surrounded by some genu- 
ine talent, most particularly Louis 
Nye, who incidentally used to be 
on Jack Paar’s morning show. If 
Steve will allow himself his own 
subtle comic talent and mix it with 
the talent of his supporting cast, 
he may come up with a program 
that will be worthwhile. 

But if he continues the preten- 
tiousness of his first program—and 
many of his programs last year— 
and if he continues inserting him- 
self into various acts like a minor 
league Milton Berle, he will fade 
in popularity. 

He has also announced his inten- 
tion of plugging books, taking his 
cue from Jack Paar, the nation’s 
biggest book salesman. Personally, 
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I’m not impressed with his qualifi- 
cations for deciding what books 
are worthwhile. 

I'd like very much to have the 
old Steve Allen back. He is a genu- 
inely talented man. But the old 
Steve Allen won't be back until 
he decides to take it easy, stops 
thinking big. 


Tue Bixnc Crosby Show was a 
joy because there was talent on 
the screen. I’m overboard every 
time on Louie Armstrong. When he 
is around a show can’t go wrong. 
He is the greatest jazz talent of 
our day. His personality comes 
through as few personalities do in 
television. 

Just having Old Satchmo around 
would have been enough but Bing 
Crosby surrounded himself with 
other talented people. I’m no great 
admirer of the man Frank Sinatra 
but he can sing as no other pop 
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singer. Peggy Lee is another great 
vocal talent. Paul Smith, Joe Bush- 
kin and George Shearing are out- 
standing jazz pianists. 

Finally, Bing himself is still a 
major talent. He may have lost 
some of the old quality but he 
still knows how to sell a song. 
There is still that mastery of the 
casual approach that made him the 
nation’s favorite. 


Jimmy DuranTE came back to 
television and he is still Jimmy 
Durante, which is praise enough. 

I thought the show was over- 
loaded with acts. Particularly I 
would have liked to have heard 
the little Chinese girl play a little 
more of classical numbers. 

But if the whole show didn’t 
quite come off for me, Jimmy Du- 
rante still made the show worth- 
while. 


Nixira KHRUSHCHEV made one 
comment to which all should agree. 
Having complained about being 
shown the filming of “Can-Can,” 
he then did a little dance of his 
own, turning his ample back to 
the audience, tossing his coat-tail 
upwards. “They do not under- 
stand,” he said, “that the human 
face is more attractive than its 
back side.” 


As A LONG time fan of Alec 
Guinness, I’m pleased to see him 
in anything. “Scapegoat” has not 
won critics’ plaudits but I found 
it an intriguing film. 


GUIDE TO FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 


MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


< TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 


and later in life, write to 

day. The book is free; no 

obligation. Simply address 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 13212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio ' 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 


Most of all, it seemed to me to 
demonstrate the tremendous abili- 
ty of Mr. Guinness. Playing a dual 
role, he managed to convey two 
entirely different persons with only 
a slight difference in the way in 
which the hair was combed. 

The scene in which the two 
characters meet and talk with each 
other is most interesting because 
you never have any doubt that 
these are two entirely different per- 
sons. 

Later when the one man combs 
his hair to match his double, it 
doesn’t change the fact at all that 
he is not the same person as the 
man he is impersonating. 

Actors who play dual roles are 
almost always praised. But seldom 
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do the dual roles require so much 
sublety as do the roles in this film. 
There are no great physical differ- 
ences between the two men. One 
is simply an evil man and the 
other a good man. Guinness man- 
ages to portray this difference 
without broad mannerisms but in 
the simplest manner. 

Personally, I’m not entirely sure 
how the film ended. I haven't read 
the novel and I don’t know if it 
was made more plain there. But 
I was dependent only on the little 
things that were shown in the sur- 
viving man’s character to make me 
think it was the evil man who had 
lived. 

I think you'll enjoy this picture. 
Bette Davis is in it, too, and I 
enjoyed seeing her again. 


“THe Diary of Anne Franke” 
has completed its road show runs 
and is now playing at suburban 
houses. 

While there were moments of 
intense suspense and great tragedy, 
I found the film considerably less 
than I hoped it would be. . 

Millie Perkins is an attractive 
girl and within her limitations, she 
was a capable actress. But this was 
one of the most demanding roles 
ever undertaken by a young ac- 
tress and it seemed to me she never 
came close to the depth required 
by the character. 

Sometimes it seemed the film 
degenerated into one of those teen- 
age problem pictures, where the 
old folks don’t understand the chil- 
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Open the rosary drawer and hid- 
den music box (with finest import- 
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you pray. Plug in electric cord and 
this exquisitely sculptured Ma- 
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dren. There was so much more 
than this in the real life story of 
this little Jewish heroine. 

Joseph Schildkraut, Shelly Win- 
ters, Ed Wynn, were all three ex- 
cellent as were others of the adult 
players. 

I don’t mean by my criticism to 
suggest it is not a film to see. It 
is definitely a film you should see 
for it has far more to offer than 
most. 


Broperick is dead. She 
was a delightful actress. She had 
a biting comic talent. Her best 
known films were those she made 
with Fred Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers. Along with Eric Blore, another 
favorite who recently died, she was 
a part of this always popular series. 

She is the mother of Broderick 
Crawford who stars in “Highway 
Patrol,” a weekly TV series that 
always makes our little girl say, 
“Why can’t I watch it? I’m not 
going to shoot anybody just be- 
cause I watch it.” 


Jerome Kern and Kurt Weill 
are my two favorite composers of 
popular music. During their lives 
they wrote music that will still 
be popular a hundred years from 
now. 

I was happy to see the hour and 
a half show that paid tribute to 
Jerome Kern’s music but I’m afraid 
Keely Smith and Louis Prima were 
the wrong vocalists. I’m no great 
fan of either of them but even if 


I liked their style I wouldn’t think 
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they should be called on to handle 
Jerome Kern’s music. Howard Keel 
was much better suited for the 
music and when he was on camera 
the show was good. I would have 
liked to have heard some of the 
songs Jerome Kern wrote for Mari- 
lyn Miller though. 


WHENEVER I see one of the 
Maurie Robinson reports on Today, 
I wonder more than ever why NBC 
doesn’t use him more often before 
the camera. He has one of the best 
voices on television, a pleasant and 
intelligent manner. There is no rea- 
son why Maurie Robinson couldn’t 
be one of the top newscasters and 
commentators in television and if 
you feel as I do about it you might 
send a card along to NBC, RCA 
Building, New York, N.Y., and tell 
them so. 


I'M NO LONGER an advocate of 
haircuts for those long haired ju- 
venile popular singers. I don’t 
think it would really solve any- 
thing. 

Instead, I’m now urging butter 
on their thumbs. This would make 
it impossible for them to snap their 
fingers. If they can’t snap their 
fingers then they wouldn’t be able 
to keep the beat. If they can’t keep 
the beat then they can’t sing. 


IT SEEMS to me probable that 
. when Academy Award time comes 
around, top honors will go to ac- 
tors in films that the Legion of 
Decency didn’t give its approval. 
George C. Scott’s performance in 
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“Anatomy of a Murder” was the 
best performance by a featured 
player I've seen this year. My 
choice so far for the best actor 
performance by a star would have 
to go to Frederic March’s portray- 
al in “Middle of the Night,” a 
masterful characterization. In a 
role much too brief to gain her 
recognition, Betty Walker was 
perfect as a designing widow in 
the same film. I was impressed, 
too, by Kim Novak’s performance 
in this picture. 

I wisH Franx Capra had re- 
turned to Hollywood with some- 
thing better than “A Hole in the 
Head.” It seemed to me this film 
lost its sense of direction at the 
very start because someone de- 
cided that since Frank Sinatra was 
playing the lead, it should be a 
picture about Italians. Since it had 
nothing of Italian atmosphere and 
was clearly a picture about Jewish 
people, it seemed artificial from 
the beginning. Had it been offered 
as a Jewish comedy, it might have 
been worthwhile. Incidentally, 
Keenan Wynn gave a_ beautiful 
performance in this picture and 
Edward G. Robinson showed a 
nice sense of comedy. 


My FRIEND, John Fitzgerald, 


who reviews films in Our Sunday 
Visitor, is an advocate of British 
horror films. I go to them, too, and 
I’m never able to understand what 
John raves about—which just goes 
to show you tastes differ. 

I saw two—“The Mummy” and 
“Hound of the Baskervilles”’—and 
neither of them impressed me. I 
hated to see the Sherlock Holmes 
story changed for the sake of ro- 
mance but that didn’t bother me 
seriously. I just don’t get a charge 
out of these British horror films. 
John does and maybe you would, 
too. 


Drive-In theaters now account 
for about 26% of the total gross 
in U.S. boxoffices, more than doub- 
le what they were doing 10 years 
ago. 

Often criticized as passion-pits 
for they afford young lovers rela- 
tively private courting opportuni- 
ties, they draw most of their at- 
tendance from family audiences. 

well-run, well - supervised 
drive-in is a community asset. 
Those drive-ins that feature all 
night films and play burlesque pic- 
tures are aiming to be passion pits. 

So watch what the drive-ins play 
and then support only those that 
are aiming at family audiences. - 


A LITTLE Boy was left in charge of a bakery shop momentarily 
and a lady who entered the place smiled at the youngster and 
asked: “Aren’t you tempted somtimes to eat the cupcakes when 
no one is watching?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply. “I wouldn’t do anything like 
that. I just lick them.”—Contributed by Harold Helfer 


Condensed from “A Family on Wheels” 


Maria Augusta Trapp 


In the December, 1956 issue of The Family Digest, Maria Augusta 
Trapp told how the Trapp Family Singers celebrated Christmas. The 
article was condensed from the December, 1954 issue of Altar & Home. 
In the article below, Mrs. Trapp, who was named the Catholic Mother 
of the Year for 1956, tells how the family celebrated a particular 
Christmas. It was the Christmas immediately following the Trapp Fami- 
ly Singers’ farewell singing tour. The article is condensed from the 
first chapter of Mrs. Trapp’s new book, “A Family on Wheels.” 


REACHED home the day 

before Christmas, 1955. 

The Trapp Family Singers 

had just completed their farewell 
tour. 

We had come together after 
lunch for a few minutes in the big 
bay window of our Vermont home, 
Cor Unum, for a few quick min- 
utes since, no matter how tiring the 


last concerts had been, everyone’s 
mind was racing with mysterious 
Christmas plans to be completed 
within the next few hours. 
Outside a cold straight rain— 
Schnurlregen, we used to say in 
Salzburg—hid the Worcester Range 
and the hills of Stowe that remind 
us so much of Austria. Inside, the 
house smelled of Christmas greens. 


“| Family on Wheels,” © 1959 by Maria Augusta Trapp, ee at 
$3.95 by J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 7 
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A great wood fire crackled in the 
fireplace, shone brightly on the fir 
Advent wreath hanging from the 
ceiling, and made shadows on the 
mantel across the carved wood fig- 
ures of Our Lord and His 12 Apos- 
tles. 

In the bay window, Agathe was 
pouring coffee from the round cop- 
per pot, Maria was helping her to 
pass the familiar blue cups, and 
Monsignor Wasner, our conductor, 
was hoping out loud that he had 
not been given too much cream. 
Lorli (whose name, when we re- 
member it, is Eleonore) was knit- 
ting, against time, on a Christmas 
present, and Johannes had been 
sent for more wood. (At 17 Johan- 
nes was always being sent for 
more wood.) 

The Trapp family came from 
Salzburg, where Baron Georg von 
Trapp, Der Trapp, a naval war 
hero, had married me after the 
loss of his first wife. As a singing 
family, we had fled from Hitler in 
1939: the “Captain” and I; our 
priest-friend, Father Wasner; the 
older children — Rupert, Agathe, 
Werner, Maria, Hedwig, Johanna, 
Martina; plus our more recent ad- 
ditions, my own Rosmarie and 
Lorli. Little Johannes was also 
with us at the time although, as 
Lorli said, “You didn’t see him 
yet.” 

As a singing family we had 
played, prayed and stayed together 
through hardships and joys in the 
long years of our American home- 


making. Then there were wed- 


dings: Rupert and Henriette; Jo- 
hanna and Ernst; Werner and Eri- 
ka; Martina and Jean; Lorli and 
Hugh. Our first deep sorrow came 
in 1947 with the death of the 
Captain, our father, my husband— 
then four years later, the sudden 
loss of Martina in childbirth. 

So many changes had meant 
choral changes as well, and from 
time to time new members for our 
singing family; but, all in all, for 
nearly 20 years we had sung our 
way across Europe, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Hawaii, New 
Zealand, and Australia—and it was 
really time to Stop. Rosmarie, ad- 
vised by a doctor to stop her con- 
cert activity, no longer sang with 
us. Lorli, our top soprano, had left 
us two years ago. Now Werner 
had been asked to help in the 
work of founding a music school. 
Besides, he really preferred his 
own wife and children to the chil- 
dren of Europe, North America, 
South America, Hawaii, and so 
forth. So, with joy and sorrow, we 
had sung our last concert. 

By late afternoon the giant 
Christmas tree was groaning with 
candy and cookies, and glowing 
wax candles. In the great living 
room of the guest wing, behind 
closed doors (for everyone knows 
that the Christ Child Himself ar- 
ranges these things), a huge ping- 
pong table had been heaped—near- 
ly to the ceiling—with mysterious 
packages: “To Agathe from her 
Kristkindl,” “Mother from —,” 
“Father Wasner from —,” “For 
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have you ever heard of 


St. Germaine? 


Probably not. For Germaine is the Unknown, Unloved, Un- 
honored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worthless during 
her life, this lovely girl fares scarcely better today— 


In spite of the fact that she has been canonized as a Saint by the 
Church — IN SPITE OF Pope Gregory XVI who said “Germaine is 
the Saint we need” — IN SPITE OF Pope Pius IX, who called Ger- 
maine “A new star shedding a marvelous glow ... over the Uni- 
versal Church.” “Go to Germaine,” he exhorted — IN SPITE OF 
THE FACT that Germaine has been one of the greatest wonder wor- 
kers of all times. The story of Germaine is a strange, enchanting, 
astounding tale — written in English for the first time by Msgr. 
Joseph A. Keener. Read this remarkable booklet. Once you come to 
know Germaine, you will never be able to get her out of your mind 
—or heart. A complimentary copy of Msgr. Keener’s booklet “Ger- 
maine — The Saint We Need” and a special prayer in honor of St. 
Germaine will be sent entirely without cost to all who request them. 
Send your request to: 


MSGR. JOSEPH A. KEENER 
St. Germaine Guild 2695 Winchester Drive Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


Hedwig with love, ——.” The kitch- 
en smelled of fresh bread. Pfeffer- 
nusse, and Lebkuchen; and in a 
corner the Christmas goose, which 
had just been taken from the 
freezer, sat obediently unfreezing, 
propped up and looking as Hugh 
said, “as though it had tried too 


hard to learn an Austrian folk 


dance.” 

At five o'clock everyone gather- 
ed in the chapel where Maria and 
Erika had hung garlands of ground 
pine around the old Spanish cruci- 
fix and lit wax candles on the fresh 
Christmas trees either side of the 
altar. Only a few “non-Trapps” had 
come to be with us—Father Dodge; 
Louella Apiki, the “adopted” Ha- 


waiian member of our family; 
Rosemary Glynn, my _ secretary; 
several ski guests; one or two close 
friends. Werner and Erika had 
brought their family, all dressed 
in Sunday best, and little Elizabeth 
proudly wore her first Austrian 
dirndl, a creation exactly 13 inches 
long. 

Together we prayed the Rosary; 
and, in the silence following the 
last “Amen,” came the faint ring- 
ing of a silver bell calling us all 
over to the guest wing. Someone 
had trimmed the long corridor 
with a gay line of paper Christmas 
trees, and Rosmarie had put a 
gingerbread man in each window. 

At the far end of the great 
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“guest” living room, a fresh fire 
burned warmly. In the soft light of 
the Christmas candles, we quietly 
formed a circle. When we were all 
present and everyone was still, lit- 
tle Barbara, Werner’s oldest daugh- 
ter, stepped forward and recited 
the Christmas story. 

As Barbara finished, looking up 
at her mother for approval, we be- 
gan our favorite Stille Nacht—in 
English, so that every guest could 
join in. 

“‘Sleep in heavenly peace’ ”— 
when the last notes had died away, 
and with Elizabeth already wrig- 
gling towards the presents, we 
wished one another “A blessed 
Christmas.” Finally, through oh’s 
and ah’s and a rising tide of Christ- 
mas wrappings, we retired for a 
few hours’ sleep. I think Johannes 
took his new rifle to bed with him. 

Just after 11 came Monsignor 
Wasner’s voice sounding through 
the darkened house: 


“Hirten auf um Mitternacht, 
Erhebt euch aus dem Schlafe.” 
(“Shepherds, up, your watch to 
take! 
Your time of sleep is ending!”) 


It is only too true that, with the 
best intentions in the world, some 
of our “shepherds” wake less quick- 
ly than others, but on this particu- 
lar Christmas Eve, they outdid 
themselves. Dear Father Wasner! 
The result was that, for the first 
time in 20 years, we heard him 
sing the old traditional carol in a 
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new version, spontaneous and un; 
rehearsed: : 


“Hi-irten auf um Mitternacht_* 
Pause. Silence. 

“Hi-irten auf um Mitternacht—” 
Pause. 


“Hi-irten auf um Mitter—say, 
COME ON!—nacht.” 


i'd 

The effect was immediate. 
Laughing, struggling into caps and 
jackets, we all gathered quickly 
in the hall, each one joining in 
the song. Jeep trucks took us down 
the hill through the deepening 
snow to the little village church in 
Stowe, where we sang a Solemn 
High Mass, and by halfpast one 
we were back in the chapel at Cor 
Unum for three Christmas Masses 
of our own. We sang our favorite 
songs—Queen Pastores Laudavere, 
Es ist ein Rose entsprungen, The 
Virgin’s Lullaby. 

Then everyone gathered once 
more in the Cor Unum living room. 
It was too late to go to bed, and 
too early to get up. From the kitch- 
en Agathe and Marie produced hot 
Wurstl, cookies and a steaming 
Christmas punch. Johannes was 
sent (of course) for more wood. 
Just how long we sat talking 
around the fire, I do not recall. 

Finally, Louella asked us to sing 
the beautiful Hawaiian song of 
parting, Aloha Oe. One of the 
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guests wanted The Virgin’s Lulla- 
by again. We drifted to Stille 
Nacht and on into a Swedish carol. 
Then, suddenly, we were singing, 
singing, singing everything we 
knew — Austrian songs, German 
songs, French songs; songs from 
New Zealand, Australia, Brazil, 


CHRISTMAS 


IN OUR HOME 11 


Puerto Rico, Hawaii — while Mon- 
signor Wasner’s eloquent hands 
drew us from one cadence to 
another as we sang with one voice 
until we were spent with singing, 
and Johannes’ fire slowly and in- 
evitably burned down, glowed red, 
went out. 


AT THE PARTY, he told a girl: “Do you know, I told that fool 
over there that our hostess looked positively awful, and he turned 


out to be her husband.” 


“Go on,” said the girl. “And what did Dad say then?”—The 


Trish Digest 


& 


“For you who have no cheerful fireplace, hang your 
socks on the set. Good night and Merry Christmas!” 


When I Was 50 Years Old, 
I Began Having Babies Again! 


This widow with two grown daughters found that 
“being a foster mother is probably the most rewarding 
occupation in the world” 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


Maud Chegwidden 


HEN I was 50 
years old, I be- 
gan having babies 
again! This wasn’t 
really a biological 
phenomenon, for 
the babies were homeless little 
waifs that had either been aban- 
doned by their mothers, or had 
been taken away from mothers by 
the juvenile court when the na- 
tural mothers had been unable to 
provide decent homes. 

Thus the helpless little ones be- 
came foster children — and I be- 
came a foster mother. Through this 
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process, there has been so much 
deep love bestowed on me, and I 
have had the joy of pouring out so 
much loving care on the babies, 
that to everyone I cannot say 
strongly enough, “Go thou and do 
ikewise.” 

I had never dreamed of becom- 
ing a foster mother until one of 
my daughter’s college chums went 
into social service work, and was 
bemoaning the fact that the agen- 
cy had to put Catholic children 
into non-Catholic homes, simply 
because in our particular locality 
the Catholics wouldn’t be bothered 
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I BEGAN HAVING BABIES AGAIN! 


to take care of someone else’s in- 
fant. 

Why the Catholics failed in this 
respect I cannot say, and it is 
definitely not my duty to judge 
them. Catholics were very much in 
the minority, it is true; yet there 
were small children from Catholic 
homes — broken through death or 
man’s cupidity — desperately need- 
ing to be put into the tender arms 
of someone with motherly instincts. 

I was a widow with two grown 
daughters. I had a largish house 
and a very large garden, in the 
country near the city, an ideal spot 
for infants. So when the war end- 
ed and my desk job with the man- 
power commission did likewise, I 
put in my application to receive 
Catholic infants in my home. 

Right away, Barbara and her 
brother Tommy were brought out 
to me. They were the children of 
a mentally disturbed war veteran, 
who had taken off on a bus for 
parts unknown, and whose wife 
had deposited her children with the 
welfare department and had taken 
off to try to find him! 

Barbara was a blond angel of 
nine months. As I cuddled her to 
my heart, hearing the social work- 
ers instructions, three-year-old 
Tommy said to me, “That’s my 
Mama’s baby; it’s not yours!” 

“Of course not, Tommy, I know 
that. But while your daddy and 
mommy are sick, you can stay here 
with me and I'll be your Auntie. 
Won't that be all right?” Rather 
grudgingly, he agreed. 
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It had been 19 years since I had 
changed a diaper, and when Bar- 
bara needed a change, my knees 
shook under me! For the first day 
I don’t think I sat down a minute. 
But soon we got into a routine, and 
the rest of the time was pure joy. 

We taught little Tommy to say 
grace, and to say a simple night 
prayer. It was a pleasure to cook 
nourishing meals for the children, 
for heretofore they seemed to have 
lived out of cans. 

When at last the social worker 
came to say that the father had 
been found and brought back, and 
that the agency had established 
them in a home, and the children 
were to go back to their parents, 

“I had to fight to keep the tears 
back. 

This inevitable parting with a 
foster child is the only flaw in the 
plan. Yet one knows, at the start, 
that it must come. Some women to 
whom I have been loud in praise 
of taking foster children into the 
home, have said, “But I wouldn’t 
want to do it because you'd get 
fond of them and then you’d have 
to give them up; and it would 
break my heart.” 

Hearts are not so easily broken. 
They are wounded, it is true, but 
who expects life to be nothing but 
fun and sunshine? It is just as sen- 
sible for a married woman to de- 
cree, “I'll not have any children of 
my own, for they may die before 
me, and it would break my heart.” 
. However, seeing Barbara’s emp- 
ty crib did cause heartache, and I 
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rushed to the telephone and told 
the social worker, “I must have 
another baby.” 

_ “I have a three-months-old girl,” 
she said. “Her mother’s gone to 
jail and an eight-year-old has been 
taking care of her alone. As soon 
as we've cleaned her up, I'll bring 
her out.” 

This little darling was a brown- 
eyed beauty and she cried all night 
long. Her diet while the small 
brother had been caring for her 
must have been something aston- 
ishing. But soon she was sleeping 
well, and how I did love caring 
for her. She was like a delicate 
flower and her ready smile was a 
gift from God. 


I have had several other babies. - 


There was little Richie, who was 
spastic and had convulsions and 
needed far more care than an 
average baby; but to me I think 
he was dearest of all, for the very 
reason of his affliction. His natural 
mother abandoned him. He re- 
mained a baby, unable to feed 
himself or to talk or walk, for five 
years, and then he was placed. by 
the authorities in a state home for 
children like him. 

The parting with Richie did 
come near to breaking my heart, 
for he had needed so much care 
so constantly; he was my dear baby 
for five years. At nights, I often 


heard Richie, in his room next to 
mine, laughing and playing with 
the bars of his crib. I felt sure that 
cherubs came down to have fun 
with him! 

The last baby boy I took into 
my home was left with us for 
years, until the court was sure that 
his natural mother would never be 
able to provide a home for him. 
When this judicial decision was 
reached, I was told by the social 
worker that the boy would be 
given out for adoption. Heaven be 
praised, my daughter was per- 
mitted to adopt him, so now he is 
ours, and only God can take him 
away. 

Being a foster mother is prob- 
ably the most rewarding occupa- 
tion in the world. The love you 
find in your heart for these chil- 
dren is in no way different from 
the love you feel for your own flesh 
and blood. They are children of 
God and you are doubly blessed in 
giving them your love and in be- 
ing permitted to shelter them. 

It is true that you are paid to 
receive them, but the money the 
social agencies can afford to give 
is littlke more than takes care of 
their food. The agency buys their 
clothing, and pays the fees in pa- 
rochial school. You pay the child, 
in your unstinted affection. And 
the foster children keep you young! 


SUCCESSFUL DOOR-TO-DOOR salesman to housewife — “I’d like to 
show you a little item your neighbors said you couldn’t afford.” 
—The Irish Digest 
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HEAVEN 
MUST WAIT 


A dying mother lives long 
enough to get her three wishes 


Condensed from Maryknoll 
Sister Mary Ignatia 


S SHE sat on the corner 
of her narrow bed and 
sewed, Mrs. Lau thought 


over a big problem. But every- 
one in our Resettlement Area in 
Hong Kong has worries of his 
own. We Maryknoll Sisters hear 
the troubles of many, but we nev- 
er get used to seeing pain, hunger 
and want. 

For almost four and a half years 
Mrs. Lau had managed to scrape 
together the rent for one small 
room in a wooden hut. Her hus- 
band, an opium smoker, had been 
out of the family picture all that 
time. He was somewhere in Hong 
Kong, but she knew he had just 
enough to buy his own rice and 
opium. Sometimes there wasn’t 
enough for rice. And—what should 
she do now? The doctor’s words 


Maryknoll (September, °59), 
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unded in her — head, “You 


ave cancer of the 
is no hope.” 

As she knotted the thread, she 
thought of us—the Sisters at the 
Refugee Center. We had helped 
before. The warm sweater but- 
toned up to Beautiful Plum’s tiny 
chin—the shoes on Flowery Jade's 
growing feet — the school books, 
the clothes, the food, practically 
everything that Golden Orchid 
had—came from the Maryknoll 
Sisters’ relief lines. Generous peo- 
ple in America had given these 
things to them to give to the refu- 
gees in Hong Kong. 

“There is no hope,” the doctor 
had said. If only she lived long 
enough to see the three children 
settled together. They were so 
close to one another! She had 
worked so hard to keep the fam- 
ily one. So Mrs. Lau set aside 
her sewing and walked down the 
long stairs through the honeycomb 
of hovels to our convent. 

Some months later a letter came 
to me from one of our Sisters 
working with the Chinese people 
in the United States. I took it to 
Mrs. Lau. She was lying on the 
bed—hardly able to speak through 
her diseased throat. Golden 
Orchid was doing the family wash 
on the doorstep. Flowery Jade 
carried the water from the settle- 
ment faucet to help her. They 
were such a happy family! 

“Mrs. Lau,” I said, “a good 
Catholic Chinese family in the 
States is willing to adopt—one.” 


roat. There 
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Mrs. Lau winced. “It must be 
the wish of the Lord of Heaven 
that the children stay together; 
you yourself told me, Sister, that 
He will keep the family one.’ 

I wrote and asked, “One? 
Would you want to adopt three?” 

In a few weeks the answer 
came back. “Yes! We thought 
we'd be lucky to get one. Three? 
Fine!” 

Preparations for the adoption 
went swiftly. We found Ah Hung, 
the husband and father, in a back 
street in the city. He readily sign- 
ed the papers for adoption. Plane 
fare came from America. 

Now Mrs. Lau condensed her 
worry inte one fervent prayer, 
“Before I die, may I see my little 
ones settled with this kindly Chi- 
nese family in the States.” 

Her sewing basket had been 
untouched for weeks. She _ did 
not have even the strength to 
comb Beautiful Plum’s fine black 
hair. But she hoarded her 
strength to be able to write her 
thanks to the Ching tne in 
America: 


“From my heart I thank you for 
your goodness to us. Your help 
has kept our little family together 
this year. If the Lord of Heaven 
had not sent us your kindness, we 
would have scattered in all direc- 
tions. But we are still one. I 
love my children. Now that I 
have to leave them, I entrust them 
to your care. I know you will 
love them too. I promise to 
pray for you all from heaven. But 
before I go to heaven, I will try 
to wait long enough to get the 
first letter from you telling me 
that my little ones have reached 
you safely and that they are hap- 

in their new home.” 

We took Mrs. Lau to the hos- 
pital two days before the children 
got on the plane for America. She 
never complained of her intense 
pain. We saw deep joy light up 
her worn face when the letter 
came from Golden Orchid saying 
that all three had reached their 
new home. As she wanted, Mrs. 
Lau waited until her three were 
safe and happy before she went 
to heaven. 
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A MAN FINDS out what is meant by a spitting image the first 
time he tries to feed cereal to his infant.—Imogene Pey in The 


Way of St. Francis 


ACCORDING TO one old-timer, the cure for juvenile delinquency 
is simple. Just have all the families swap kids, ’cause everybody 
seems to know exactly what ought to be done with and about the 
neighbor’s children—Precious Blood Messenger 
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Condensed form Marriage 


HENEVER I meet someone 
W: the first time and he 

gets around to asking me 
how many children I have and I 
say I have nine, he usually says 
something like “Wow!” or “You're 
kidding!” or “Not really!” Or he 
says “No”! and then I say “Yes” 
and then there is a long pause. I 
can understand how he feels, be- 


Marriage (June, '59), St. Meinrad 
Abbey, Inc., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Robert Christin 


cause about an hour after I’ve met 
him and I'm alone it suddenly hits 
me, and I begin saying to myself 
“Wow!” and “You're kidding!” and 
“No!” 

After we get beyond the pause, 
there follows a series of questions 
and answers, all new to the person 
I've just met, but all quite old to 
me. Now when I meet a person 
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for the first time, I find it hard to 
pay attention. I find myself think- 
ing about what’s going to happen 
when he discovers I have nine 
children. 

-. The other day in the drug store 
I met a man from our parish. I 
had seen him at church and at 
PTA meetings. We shook hands 
and introduced ourselves. While 
we talked about the weather and 
the PTA and the plans for the 
new church, I kept thinking about 
what was coming, what he would 
say and what I would say. I got 
so intent on all of this that when 
he finally did say, “How many 
children do you have?” I startled 
him and myself by saying “Wow!” 
When I realized what a silly thing 
I'd done I got even more confus- 
ed. I thought I heard him say 
“nine,” and in reply I said “Not 
really!” Then we both stood silent, 
staring at each other. 

He was, to put it mildly, curi- 
ous—and not about my family 
either. So then I tried to make 
the whole thing easier by saying, 
“I have four children in school.” 

He said, “My, that’s quite a 
family. We have two, and that 
keeps us busy. How do you 
manage with four?” 

I said, “Well, it isn’t easy.” 

And he said, “I'll bet it isn’t.” 

And I said, “No, it isn’t.” 

Then I began to feel guilty 
about throwing him off the track, 
and while I was thinking about 
what I could do to straighten the 
whole matter out again, I sudden- 


December 


ly found myself saying out loud, 
“Wow!” I quickly recovered and 
said, “I’m sorry.” 

He said, “Sorry for what?” 

And I said, “I’m sorry I con- 
fused me, I mean you.” 

And he said, “Not at all,” and 
began to look frightened. After a 
long pause he did the best he 
could to keep the conversation go- 
ing, either out of politeness or else 
curiosity about how far off my nut 
I really was. He said, “Do you 
have any little ones at home?” 

I began to wish that I were 
home with the little ones. But 
this time I decided to go through 
with the whole thing, so I said, 
“Yes, we have nine children.” 

He said, “Thirteen children! 
No! Not really! Do you mean it?” 

Realizing I had thrown him off 
the track again, I said, “No, not 
13. Only nine. Six at home and 
four in school.” This time he 
really looked frightened, and I 
suddenly realized that six at home 
and four in school equalled 10 
children. It was too late to do 
much about it. I found him shak- 
ing my hand hurriedly, muttering 
something about a large family, 
and heading for the door. When 
he got there, he turned around, 
stared at me briefly, and when he 
saw me looking at him, moved 
rapidly out the door and down 
the street. I forgot what I came 
to the store for, so I went home 
to my children, not 13, not 10, 
only nine, and I was relieved to 
know how few these were. 
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It’s useless to try to conceal the 
fact that I have nine children in 
order to avoid the question-and- 
answer period. This won’t work. 
I tried it once and have felt guilty 
about it ever since. It was last 
summer, and for some strange 
reason — probably a suggestion of 
my wife’s—I found myself going 
for a walk with seven of the chil- 
dren. Most of them are a_ year 
apart and look very much like 
stairsteps when they're together. 
When we go for a walk, they like 
to walk single file with about 20 
paces between them. I always stay 
in the rear in order to keep an 
eye on all of them. 

As we proceeded down the 
street, people sitting their 
porches looked up from their 
newspapers to see one of the chil- 
dren passing the house. A _ few 
seconds later they looked up to see 
a second child who resembled the 
first one. Then they noticed a 
third child, and were curious 
enough to look down the street, 
where they saw four more chil- 
dren. Their faces revealed their 
disbelief, and I must admit it 
wasn't the kind of sight one sees 
every day. Usually someone asked 
me if they were all mine. 

When I said “Yes,” they started 
the same old thing—“Wow!” “Not 
really!” and “What a_ family,” 
comments with which I fully 
agreed. (Once a woman uttered 
an ambiguous, “Well, I never!” 
and I spent several hours trying to 
decide how she meant it). 


YES, WE HAVE NINE 
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I didn’t mind too much that 
they sometimes ran next door to 
call one of the neighbors out to 
see the parade, but after walking 
for what seemed like hours, the 
exclamations did begin to get 
monotonous, and the children 
were becoming most obstreper- 
ous. 

We were starting toward home 
when another man on _ another 
porch looked up from his news- 
paper and said, “They aren't all 
yours, are they?” 

Now, I don’t usually tell lies, 
but since I was tired, and since he 
suggested a good answer, I said, 
“No, they aren't,” careful not to 
let the children hear me disowning 
them in public. 

He said “Cub Scouts?” 

I said, “Yes,” and he went back 
to reading his paper. This went 
so well that I tried it once more 
on the way home. 

Then I started to think of the 
possible consequences. What if 
some of the people I lied to were 
in the parish and later discovered 
that these were my children? 
What they'd think of me is obvi- 
ous. What if the children found 
out? They already know that I 
don’t like to take them for walks, 
and I'd hate to have them think 
that I didn’t like them. So if it’s 
a choice between denying that my 
children are mine, or going 
through with the customary dia- 
logue, I’m going to go through 
with the dialogue. 

A large family is an accumula- 
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tion of small problems, such as 
cooking unbelievable quantities of 
food, putting on snowsuits with 
zippers that don’t work, changing 
diapers, settling fights every three 
minutes, finding the one shoe or 
mitten that is always missing, set- 
ting up steam kettles for those 
with colds, listening to them play 
what they call games and making 
the kind of noise that they call 
playing, looking for pieces of jig- 
saw puzzles, discovering who is 
lying, who started it, who didn’t 
do it, who ate it, who sat on it, 
who spilled it, who knocked it 
over, who turned it on, who turn- 
ed it off, who opened it, and so 
forth. 

For me, I think first of such 
things as having to go miles out 
of the way enroute home to pick 
up a Wolf book for one of the 
boys who has his Cub Scout test 
for Wolf the next evening; or buy- 
ing a parakeet for Paul’s birthday 
and having to walk through mid- 
town with the bird in the cage, 
which is worse than walking with 
geven children. I think of trying 
to talk to my wife when I first 
return home, and of being con- 
stantly interrupted, ending up by 
uttering incomplete sentences and 
finally giving up trying. I think 
of taking eight of the nine up- 
stairs to give them their baths, to 
sort out their pajamas (three wear 
red, two wear blue, two wear yel- 
low, and Edward has a long night- 
gown), to sort out their tooth- 
brushes, to comb their hair, to 


cover them up, to find those who 
are hiding, to refuse them a third 
drink of water, to refuse to let 
them go downstairs. I try to read 
something that will interest them 
all and find myself shouting at 
the top of my voice: “AND IN 
THIS FOREST THERE WAS 
NOT A SOUND. SILENCE, SI- 
LENCE EVERYWHERE. THE 
BIRDS DID NOT SING. THE 
WIND WAS STILL. THE 
BRANCHES OF THE TREES 
DID NOT MOVE.” 

And then we say prayers, and 
their ways are not our ways. They 
pray as if they were mystics who 
could no longer express them- 
selves in ordinary language, who 
could only mutter strange sounds 
that God alone could understand. 
And after prayers, the little ones 
are covered up again, and then— 
then they all begin to talk, and to 
giggle, and to get out of bed and 
back in bed, and then—finally— 
they fall asleep. 

This is what I think of when I 
think of having nine children. But 
I don’t want to say this to every- 
one I meet. 

As you can see, raising 10 kids 
isn’t easy, but it helps to have 
six of them in school and only four 
at home. And if I meet you some- 
day and say “Wow!” please try to 
understand that I’m not crazy. 
When all of the children go to 
sleep, I go downstairs to greet my 
wife and to finish all those sen- 
tences. Sometimes all I can think 
of is “Wow!” ttt 
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MAN 
and 
SKATES 


Artificial ice rinks have 
spurred the growth of ice 
sports—particularly hockey 


By Dave Warner 


© ANYONE who has lived 

f in Canada, or in the “cold” 
belt across the northern part 

of the United States, hockey is 
taken for granted. Until the last 
few years, however, many Ameri- 
can boys have been denied the 
opportunity to play what many be- 
lieve to be the most demanding 
of all sports because of lack of ice 
facilities. You can’t have hockey 
without an ice rink. 
Yet natural rinks, 
requiring steady 
sub-freezing weath- 
er, thrive only in 
the northernmost 
United States cities. 
Today, in what 
can be called The 
New Ice Age, with 
artificial rinks 
springing up by the 
out the U.S., hockey 


is making the greatest participa- 
tion strides in its history. 

This surge of interest on a 
nationwide scale has been spurred 
by network televising of profes- 
sional hockey games. People in 
the Deep South, where hockey 
was nearly as strange as Republi- 
cans, are showing as much interest 
as folks who had a general, but 
vague, idea of the game. 
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Somewhere along about 200 
A.D., most authorities agree, man 
first glided across the ice. Under 
control, that is. Chances are there 
were many primitive pratfalls be- 
fore some ingenious gent fashioned 
a couple of wooden runners for 
his feet so that he could more 
easily negotiate frozen lakes while 
bringing home the bacon, or bear 
meat. 

The next step, of course, was 
the chase, and the “Skrid Finnai” 
or “sliding Finns” were known to 
have pursued elk and deer across 
frozen lakes on skates made from 
the leg bones of deer. 

A man can’t hunt all the time, 
however, so to combine the thrill 
of skating with physical combat, 
young men in England armed 
themselves with stout staffs and, 
like knights in a jousting contest, 
charged against one another. It 
was rough and rugged stuff. Bro- 
ken legs and arms and cracked 
skulls resulted frequently. At one 
time such games were outlawed 
in London, although at first such 
playful fun was considered ‘excel- 
lent training for warfare. 

Speaking of war and skates, the 
story is told of an American 
pioneer who escaped from hostile 
Indians by using a pair of skates. 
He was Boonie 06 by a group 


of belligerent redskins. Fortunately 
for him, they were intrigued by 
his skates and asked the pioneer 
youth to show them how they 
worked. He was glad to oblige. 
He moved cautiously onto the 
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delighted the Indians. They sat 
on the river bank, convulsed = 
laughter as the pioneer — 

and slid on his skates. Slowly, how- 
ever, he worked his way farther 
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from his enemies and then, sud-' 


denly, darted to safety before the 
Indians’ arrows could reach him. 


The crude 
times, 


skates of earliest 


setts, an acknowledged hocke 
historian, points out, were alk: 
ually improved by more efficient 
models. The early 


as Robert L. Merrian of: 
Deerfield Academy in Massachu-' 


bone runner 


was replaced by iron. These iron‘ 


runners were mounted on wooden 
platforms which were screwed in- 
to the heels of the boot and tied 
around the toe with thongs. Just 
as the Greeks and Romans bound 
sandals to their feet. 

These skates often had long 
and elegant curliques at the toes, 
strictly for looks. The decorative 
figureheads were superfluous, al- 
though they did help somewhat on 
rough ice. But they made climbing 
steep banks difficult, and they 


were cumbersome to carry in hand- 


bags. 

The next innovation was the 
Canadian clamp skate. It was not 
always easy to bolt the skate 
tightly enough to the boot, how- 
ever, and until the shoe skate was 
developed some skaters preferred 


the skate which was affixed to 
the shoe with a wooden thong. — 


Most folks will suggest that a: 
good tumble now and then is an 
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inevitable necessity in learning how 
to skate. But a variety of tricks 
and suggest:ons were offered. 

One belief was that a bag of 
lead shot in one pocket would 
make learning to use the outside 
edge of the skate much easier. 
Another idea was that the neo- 
phyte skater should push a chair 
in front of him. Pushing off on one 
foot was also considered helpful, 
the skater propelling himself like 
a child on a scooter. A pole in 
either hand, similar to ski poles, 
was. considered advantageous. But 
aetually, practice alone brings per- 
fection. 

Before the advent of artificial 
ice rinks, people who wanted to 
improve their skating arose early 
in the morning to skate before 
the sun melted the ice. Not infre- 
quently the snow had to be shovel- 
ed from the surface of the rink, 
nor was it uncommon for the 
skater to fall through a soft spot 
and come home dripping wet. 

In recent years the natural atti- 
tude has been stressed in skating, 
but this was not always the case. 


The elegant skaters of the past 


held their hands in their pockets. 
Members of the Glasgow Skating 
Club reportedly developed this 
technique to save the expense of 
gloves—or to finger the coins 
they might have in their pocket. 
Others stuck with the crossed-arms 
form, or the hands-behind-the- 
back technique, but today the ease 
of the natural form is the accredi- 
ted way of the skater. 
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Out of man’s crude experien- 
ces with skates and sticks came 
hockey. To its enthusiasts — and 
they number in the thousands — 
it is the greatest game in the 
world. It embodies all the speed, 
agility and stamina of other games 
and has won for itself the distinc- 
tion of being the fastest game on 
earth. 

It requires physical stamina. It 
calls upon use of a man’s finest 
reflexes. It is utterly demanding in 
team play, yet individual skill 
is necessary. Hockey has the body 
contact of football, the graceful 
skill of swimming or basketball, 
the marksmanship of rifle-shooting, 
the split-second timing of baseball. 
Hockey received its name from 
the French word “hocquet,” mean- 
ing a shepherd’s crooked or curved 
stick. One theory is that the name 
came from the fact that when 
Indian braves were struck by the 
sticks they yelled “hoo-gee” (or 
“ouch”) and the settlers translated 
this into “hockey.” 

The first historical record of a 
game played on ice involves the 
Bury Fenners of England. They 
had a team in 1813, and for many 
years no Bury Fen team lost a 
game. Their game was known as 
bandy and was played with a 
ball known as a “cat” or “kit.” 

The bandies, or curved sticks, 
were cut from the branches of the 
pollard willow trees which grew 
throughout the Fen district. Played 
on a surface of ice the size of a 
soccer field, the game was made 
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up of two 11-player teams. At the 
end of the game the losers sup- 
plied a keg of ale and a leg of 
mutton, which both teams con- 
sumed in what was known as the 
“randy.” The national game of 
Sweden today is bandy, which re- 
sembles modern hockey in many 
respects. 

Hockey as most of us know it 
today was developed in Canada, 
where the game is a way of life, 
in about 1860. A group of Crimea 
War veterans known as the Royal 
Canadian Rifles were stationed in 
Kingston, Ontario. At the same 
time another group from the same 


regiment played a similar game in 


Halifax. To gain speed and agility, 
they tied skates to their heavy 
boots and thus developed the game 
which we know today. 

Combining the basic rules of 
field hockey and rugby, a group 
of students at McGill University 
at Montreal in 1879 developed the 
first rules for the game. The first 
game called for nine players on 
a side, but it is reported that this 
rule was waived when about 30 
enthusiasts appeared. As the years 
rolled by, the number of players 
was cut to seven and then to six. 

Originally the puck was a rubber 
ball. But its continual bouncing 
forced some enterprising referee 
(or perhaps a thrifty Scotsman) to 
cut the ball in three sections so 
that the flat puck we now know 
came into being. 

Fish nets hung on the goals 
finally prevented arguments as to 


whether the puck had entered the 
goal or not. So swiftly did the 
puck fly that it wasn’t always pos- 
sible to tell whether or not it had 
gone into the goal until the nets 
were emplaced. And the invention 
of the referee’s whistle, rather than 
a bell, stopped the difficulties in- 
volved when _ the spectators 
brought cowbells to the games. 

Of course, the great difficulty 
in the development of skating was 
the lack of cold weather and nat- 
ural ice. Without good ice and 
adequate practice time it was im- 
possible to develop skaters of real 
merit. But the artificial rinks have 
changed all that. 

It is a happy hockey cycle. The 
artificial rinks mean that more 
schools, independent clubs and 
colleges are playing the game in 
this country than ever before. The 
number continues to grow every 
year. It will also mean, in time, 
that more U.S. youngsters will 
find their way into hockey’s big 
leagues — an area up to now mo- 
nopolized by Canadian skaters. 

It would be folly to try to count, 
or even estimate, the number of 
youngsters who now play hockey 
in the United States. Each winter 
brings a new and bigger wave of 
interest. The figure keeps chang- 
ing — to larger numbers. It is a 
regular ground swell of interest, 
this surge of hockey popularity, 
and that is a healthy sign for the 
sport itself and for the boys and 
men who are being introduced 


to it. TtT 
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They weren’t expensive presents; 


hristmas Gifts 
Pil Never Forget 


they were profound lessons which 
the author learned from his children 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


T ALL STARTED several 


: Christmases ago with 
our 10-year-old daugh- 
ter, Patsy. We had 


opened the gifts from 
the other children—in- 
deed, we had opened 
all our gifts—before we 
found hers. They were two very 
small packages, wrapped carefully 
if a little untidily, with more area 
of gummed stickers than of paper. 


Inside each package was a 


Joseph N. Bell 


homemade card. 

“Dear Dad: 

1.0.U, 

5 car washes 

10 lawn trimmings 

5 leaf rakings 

5 snow shovelings 

Merry Christmas from Patsy” 

Her mother’s gift included 10 
trips to the grocery store, 10 house 
dustings, 10 Saturdays of helping 
with the housework, and “practic- 
ing the piano without complain- 
ing’—which was the most wel- 
come gift of all. 

I don’t remember how many of 
these presents were actually col- 
lected; I’m sure a good many of 
them were. But I've never for- 
gotten the spirit behind those two 
simple gifts — the desire to give 
bountifully of what she possessed. 
She had very little money with 


Mine read: 
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which to buy presents. But she 
had unlimited energy, good will, 
love, affection, and a desire to 
give of herself. And she had time. 
Of these commodities she gave un- 
stintingly; and what thoroughly 
satisfactory. They were greatly ap- 
preciated! 

We've been trying to apply the 
I.0.U. principle to Christmas ever 
since — with some remarkably 
heart-warming results. For exam- 
ple, we once gave a neighbor cou- 
ple, who were tied close to home 
with a small baby, a Christmas I. 
O.U. for a dozen nights of baby- 
sitting. They were as grateful as if 
we had given them a new car, and 
we in turn were able to work up a 
new Christmas glow every time 
one of us stayed with their baby 
while they went out. 

But Patsy’s 1.0.U.’s taught us 
an even more basic lesson: that 
there are many fine gifts we can 
give in addition to expensive ma- 
terial things. And often these 
gifts bring more joy than the most 
costly store-bought presents. For 
example, two years ago, my wife 
Janet baked individual fruit cakes 
for the entire neighborhood at 
Christmastime. Last year she pre- 
pared a dozen pans of breakfast 
rolls on Christmas Eve and baked 
them on Christmas morning. 
Then all of us went through the 
neighborhood delivering breakfast 
rolls with a Merry Christmas from 
our family. These gestures bring 
pleasure and satisfaction far be- 
yond the time and effort required 
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to perform even the hardest of 
them. 

We can learn a great deal from 
children—with their clear insight 
and ability to keep from getting 
tangled up in trivalities — every 
day in the year. But especially 
we can learn from them at Christ- 
mas. Left alone, they would re- 
tain a solid perspective on the 
beautiful things of Christmas—the 
desire to give, to share, and ‘to 
sanctify the ideals taught by 
Whose birthday we cele- 

rate on Dec. 25. At least that’s 
the way it has been at our house 
over the 15 Christmases we've 
spent with our children. Although 
they’ve taught us many things, two 
stand out. 

First, our children have made 
us realize the importance of being 
good receivers as well as enthusi- 
astic givers. This lesson has come 
up frequently, but I recall two 
Christmases in particular where it 
was underscored. 

Our son David had ne 
interested in printing an 


been 
had 
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‘several times put out neighbor- 
hood newspapers, painfully ‘peck- 
ed out on a typewriter. He had 
a toy printing set which he had 
long ago outgrown; we _ looked 
into the cost of a larger one and 
felt it was too expensive. But that 
Christmas we David an 
encyclopedia to keep on his desk 
for reference in his schoolwork. 
When the book was delivered, he 
answered the door and I caught 
a glint of exhilaration in his eye 
when he saw the package, al- 
though it was securely wrapped 
and unidentifiable. 

On Christmas morning, he 
searched impatiently under the 
tree until he found that package. 
Excitedly he tore off the wrap- 
pings, and I'll never forget the 
look of complete, utter desolation 
and bewilderment when he saw 
what was inside. After a few min- 
utes of stunned silence, he gravely 
thanked us for the gift and a few 
minutes later went upstairs. I 
found him in his room, crying, but 
-he wouldn’t tell me why. He 


promised to rejoin us, and when. 


he did, he was cheerful the rest 
of the day. _ 

It was three years before he 
finally told us the reason for his 
heartache that Christmas morn- 
ing. He had been praying for a 
printing press, and when he saw 
the return address of a printing 
company on encyclopedia 
package—and felt its weight — he 
was convinced the package con- 
tained the press he wanted so 
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badly. He hadn’t been able to 
hide his first disappointment; but 
he refused to let it spoil our 
Christmas, too. 

A few days later, I was helping 
our youngest daughter, Debby, do 
her Christmas shopping when we 
passed a candy store. There was 
a magnificent box of candy on dis- 
play in the window and, half in 
jest, I said to her: 

“You know, I’ve never had a 
box of candy like that all my 


A few weeks later, on Christmas 
morning, there it was—my box of 
candy, with a card which said a 
little unsteadily: “Merry Christ- 
mas from Debby.” The candy had 
cost five dollars, and I knew that 
was almost exactly the amount she 
had been saving for a new doll 
she wanted desperately. Yet I’ve 
never seen such an expression of 
beatific delight as she had when 
I opened her package. She had 
scarcely looked at any of her own 
gifts, waiting for me to find and 
open the candy. 

I was deeply moved and I told 
her so; then, putting my arm 
around her shoulders, I said: 
“This was a wonderful, generous 
thing to do, but really it’s too 
much. You shouldn’t have spent 
all of your savings on my gift. 
Now, we'll take it back next week 
and get a nice small box of candy 
that I'll like just as well—and you 
can still get the doll you want.” 

She gave me a_ puzzled look. 
“But I want you to have this one!” 
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she said. “It’s your first box of 
candy, and I want to give you this 
very special one all your own.” 

“I appreciate that,” I told her 
uncomfortably, “but won't a little 
one do just as 
well?” 

“No,” she said, 
and tears welled 
up in her eyes and 


her voice. 
Suddenly I saw 
that she wanted 


me to have that 
box of candy even 
more than _ she 
wanted her doll— 
and that I was 
depriving her of 
one of the most 
satisfactory of all 
human experi- 
ences, the joy of giving. By being 
a poor receiver, I'd already taken 
the edge off her pleasure and an- 
ticipation, but it wasn’t too late to 
recoup her joy; it always lies just 
below the surface, aes to be 
called forth, in the very saddest 
of children. 

“It’s the most wonderful pres- 
ent I’ve ever had,” I told her, “and 
I want to share it with everyone 
who comes here today.” 

She glowed then, and in her 
eyes I could see the spirit of 
Christmas personified, and I won- 
dered in how many other homes 
this same glow was warming the 
hearts of people—and why they 
couldn’t seem to carry it & ond 
the family into relations with all 
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men. 

Since that Christmas morning, 
we've all made a special effort to 
become good receivers. Giving 
isn’t a one-way street; it requires 
both a giver and 
a receiver. We 
often consider it 
gracious to de- 
cline a gift that 
we know cost too 
much or came at 
too great a sacri- 
fice. Yet some- 
times—not always 
—this is a decided- 
ly selfish attitude 
to take. 

We should think 

carefully before 
we deprive the 
giver of the 
great satisfaction of giving by be- 
ing a poor receiver. And especial- 
ly is this true at Christmas, when 
hearts are full of the spirit of shar- 
ing. 
Sail finally, we learned about 
Santa Claus from our children — 
the real Santa Claus, that is. Like 
millions of other families with 
young children, we went through 
the Santa Claus phase. 

Then one Christmas Eve — as 
must happen to all parents — we 
had to eliminate Santa Claus or 
immortalize him. We had just 
finished decorating the tree—a job 
St. Nick always did on Christmas 
Eve in our home—and arranging 
the presents beneath. We were 
starting upstairs for bed when we 
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saw David, then seven years old, 
standing forlornly on the stairway, 
watching us. His brow was fur- 
rowed with disappointment and 
disillusionment. 

“You've been fooling me about 
Santa Claus,” he said accusingly. 

We invited him to come down 
and talk with us. He came reluc- 
tantly. We didn’t ask him what 
aroused his suspicions or try to 
gloss over an obvious fact. In- 
stead, I asked him: “When we 
want to find the meaning of a 
word, where do we go to look it 
up?” 

“The dictionary,” he answered 
suspiciously. 

“All right,” I said, “let’s see 
what the dictionary has to say 
about Santa Claus,” 

We read the definition aloud to- 
gether: “The patron saint of chil- 
dren; dispenser of gifts on Christ- 
mas Eve. Also, the spirit of 
Christmas.” 

“Now,” I said, “what would you 
say the spirit of Christmas is? 
Would it be the spirit of giving, of 
sharing, of joy, of peace and hap- 

iness?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I suppose 
it would be all of them.” 

“Do you feel we have a fair 
measure of those things in our 
home?” 

“Sure—most of the time, any- 
way. And always at Christmas.” 

“Well, then,” I told him, “we 
have Santa Claus, too — because 
that’s what Santa Claus means to 
us; the spirit of Christmas. The 
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fat man in the red suit and the 
long beard is just a symbol of that 
spirit. But it’s the spirit itself 
that’s important, and as long as 
we express that spirit at Christ- 
mastime, then we most certainly 
do believe in Santa Claus.” 

We've believed in Santa Claus 
in our home ever since. The girls 
have never questioned this, per- 
haps because whenever the sub- 
ject of Santa Claus came up we 
always referred to him as the 
“spirit of Christmas”—and they al- 
ways accepted him that way. 

I think that all of us in our 
family have a feeling—and not a 
sacrilegious one at all—that if Jesus 
were to express Himself on the 
subject of Santa Claus, He would 
approve heartily of the old gentle- 
man. Not, of course, in the com- 
mercial sense, which has been so 
badly exploited, but in the origin- 
al meaning of St. Nick, who stands 
solidly for many of the same — 
that Jesus taught. We feel we do 
no discredit to the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ birthday—and even 
enhance it—by continuing to wel- 
come Santa Claus into our home. 

These, then, are the Christmas 
lessons our children have taught 
us: we've learned that there are 
many gifts we can give which 
don’t have to be bought in a 
store; that it’s every bit as impor- 
tant to be a good receiver as a 
good giver; and that Santa Claus 
—as the glorious spirit of Christ- 
mas—is a very real and a very 
present force. TtT 
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Perhaps you are missing 
out on the true joy. of 
living without realizing it 


By 
Charlotte Hales 


Life Is a Golden Gift 


IGHT MONTHS ago, I was 
BE planning the most impor- 
tant dinner of my life. I 
had invited the social leaders of 
our town to a party, and they had 
accepted! The silver was polished 
until it hurt my eyes, and I had 
personally washed my linen nap- 
kins twice so they would be be- 
yond criticism. In fact, I was so 
nervous about the affair I wept 
bitterly when my patient hus- 
band declined to buy a new dinner 
jacket for it. 

‘Nothing, nothing, I determined, 
must spoil this party. Yet some- 
thing did. Moments before my 
guest were to arrive I experienced 
an agonizing pain in my shoulder 
and collapsed on the floor. With- 
in an hour I was in the hospital, 
destined to undergo serious sur- 
gery on my spine. 
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Two days after the operation, 
I sank into a semi-conscious state 
and my family was called to my 
bedside. I knew that I was dying— 
and I was too exhausted to care. 
Then, as the shadows thickened 
in my brain, something came 
through to me. A thing almost too 
absurd to mention. 

A sound reached my ear. A 
sound so small and homely, yet so 
moving, it went right down inside 
me and scraped against my heart. 
My husband, keeping vigil near 
my pillow, had cleared his throat! 

My eyes could not open, but I 
saw. them standing near me. 
Dave — a little gray, a bit too 
thin — trying to control his grief 
and despair before our children. 
My young son, and Sara, my 
daughter, stiff-lipped — too frigh- 
tened to cry. My family. And I 
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saw suddenly, clearly, how dear 
and wonderful they were, how 
much I loved them. And how 
little I had appreciated them — 
taking them for granted while I 
had frittered the precious years 
away in petty and meaningless 
pursuits. 

Some rebellion stirred within 
me. I’m just not good enough to 
die, I thought. Dear God, I pray- 
ed, don’t let me hurt them by 
dying. Let me live a little longer— 
long enough to show them how 
much I love them and how pre- 
cious they are to me. 

My fingers groped across the 
sheet and found Dave's. I felt 
his warm hand grip and tighten 
around my own. I awoke later 
from a refreshing sleep and found 
him still there. I'll never forget 
the shining gratitude in his eyes. 

“You're going to be all right, 
Chat,” he whispered. “You're 
going to live!” 

To live. I was 41 years old and 
till that moment I never knew the 
real meaning of those blessed 
words. To be alive, just to 
breathe, is the dearest privilege of 
Heaven—yet how carelessly some 
of us flaunt this golden gift! 

I had been given a_ second 
chance, and as I lay on that hos- 
pital bed during the following 
days, recovering from surgery, 
I made up my mind to take a 
brand new look at life. To sort out 
and cast aside the shallow and sel- 
fish habits, and to concentrate on 
the things that were really im- 


portant. My loyal friends, my fam- 
ily, my Church and my God. . 

Lying there, I remembered the 
rich years of my childhood, how 
our family had spent the evening 
hours reading books — The 
fascinating story of “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” Bible stories, Robinson 
Crusoe. How much my children 
had missed, because I had been 
too “busy.” 

I remembered a dream I had 
once of painting pictures, a dream 
that had been pushed aside by 
foolish social ambitions. Washing 
the linen napkins twice, for in- 
stance, so I wouldn’t be criticized 
by people who didn’t mean much 
to me. No more such nonsense 
for me! I could hardly wait to 
get on my feet and start really 
living. 

Once I would have spent mis- 
erable hours (for myself and my 
family) worrying over hospital 
bills. Not any more. I decided to 
have done with fretting. When I 
had regained my health I did 
something bold and decisive. I 
sold an expensive fur coat I didn’t 
need; I sold some old jewelry and 
a silver tea service which I had 
bought because the “Joneses” had 
one, and we drove to Mexico City 
for three exciting weeks, the chil- 
dren, Dave and I. 

We had a grand adventure, 
learning to play and laugh to- 
pn And I was twice blessed, 
or every ray of sunshine is now 
like a small miracle to me—I came 
so near losing the sun. 
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I feel humbly grateful at being 
given this second chance to dis- 
cover the beauty of living. I long 
to tell everyone. Now when I see 
others, worrying and nagging, too 
preoccupied with selfish interests 
to give tenderness and under- 
standing to those they love, I long 
to work this miracle of new-birth 
for them. If only they could be 


made to see how precious living is . 


and how swiftly the hours slip by. 

Perhaps you have never come 
near losing life, as I did; but per- 
haps you are missing out on the 
true joy of living without realizing 
it. Take a good long look and 
see if you may be able to make 
your own days richer by re-evalu- 
ating your daily habits. 

Decide to cast out the petty 
time-consuming pursuits that 
mean little to you and give you no 


true happiness. Try substituting 
hobbies that give you and those 
you love sincere pleasure. The 
oks, the music you may have 
neglected. Put your whole heart 
into your church work and instead 
of the usual cold check for char- 
ity, make a family enterprise out 
of helping a needy family or doing 
kindnesses for the sick. 

Love more deeply, more brave- 
ly. To love is to live. To give of 
yourself is to give to yourself. 
Make a vow right now to view life 
with faith and serenity—to leave in 
God’s care those things you can- 
not change or remedy. 

And stop trying to keep up 
with the Joneses! Life is too won- 
derful, too sweet, to waste. Love 
every breath, every minute of it 
. . . and thank God each day for 


it. 
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A GumeE HAD been showing a party of visitors around a great 
picture gallery. When he was through, he said, “Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you’d like to ask questions, I shall be pleased to 


answer them.” 


“Well,” said a practical voice in the rear, “can you tell me 
the brand of polish used to keep the floors so shiny?”—The Liguorian 


A HUSBAND DECIDED to be helpful around the house and called a 
repairman to come and get a broken Venetian blind. Next morn- 
ing at breakfast time the doorbell rang and his wife went to the 
door. The man at the door said, “I’m here for the Venetian blind.” 
The woman told him to wait and returned to the kitchen. She 
fished a dollar out of her purse and pressed it into the repairman’s 


hand. 


“Somebody collecting again,” she explained to her husband 
as she sat down to finish her breakfast—The Far East 
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BOUT THE only facet of child 
A care on which Expert Opin- 

ion has not yet expressed 
itself is whether one should or 
shouldn’t launder one’s children 
oneself. For most mothers, of 
course, there isn’t much choice. 
Certainly the children won't do it, 
at least not if they are boys or 
very young. (Ours are mostly both: 
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a boy five, a boy three, a girl two.) 
Don't expect Daddy to do it; he 
was once a boy too. But even in 
homes where another grownup 
might take over, I believe mothers 
who abdicate at bathtime are miss- 
ing something. 

For one thing, it gives you a 
chance to see dear but unfamiliar 
faces. In the case of our three-year- 
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old, what with a smudge of cookie 
crumbs, mud, paints, and so forth, 
complicated by a runny nose, this 
fleeting glimpse of him at bathtime 
is something very precious. Bath- 
time is also one of the few times 
of day, I find, when I can see all 
three children at once. Even at 
mealtime one child is likely to be 
sliding under the table while an- 
other has rushed from the room 
to be sure the dog is eating his 
supper. 

But above all its other pleasant 
aspects is the fact that bathtime 
brings out what is on the chil- 
dren’s minds. Everything that a 
cocktail party does for adult flu- 
ency, bathtime does for children. 
For example: 

“Did we have fried egg this 
morning?” Three asked at last 
night’s bath. 

“We didn’t have Friday this 
morning. How many times do I 
have to tell you that it’s Saturday?” 
This from Five. Then, more amia- 
bly, “When you're big are you go- 
ing to be a trainman or a cowboy? 
Trainmen and cowboys - always 
catch colds. Did you know that, 
Mama?” 

“No,” I said, expecting some 
sort of choice riddle. “Why do they 
always catch colds?” 

“They're all the time breath- 


ing. 
“I’m going to be a cowboy and 
mow the lawn!” Three replied. 
“I'm going to be a mommy,” 
said Two, and then, after a gossa- 


mer pause, “—a nice mommy.” 
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“I'm going to tell the children 
You get back in bed right this, 
minute when I’m grown up. And 
on Saturdays I’m going to be like 
Leonard Bernstein and conduct the 
rhythm band. I'll be on bacation on 
Sundays,” Five concluded. 

“Ooooo!” Two glared at Three. 
“I don’t want you to bite me.” 

“People who bite little children 
go to jail,” Five warned his broth- 
er, “and jail is when you can’t see 
your mother any more.” 

I was about to throw myself into 
the rapidly gathering confusion 
when Three said to his victim, 
“Don’t cry. Here’s a cookie.” This 
child may interest some group of 
scientific researchers. Or perhaps 
he is a case for the poltergeist con- 
tingent. After three years of know- 
ing him fairly well, I have failed 
to discover his secret. He is the. 
only child I know who can pull a 
cookie out of a pocket when he. 
isn’t wearing a pocket. A few min- 
utes later he was wearing a Con- 
federate Army cap. Now, I know. 
where the cap came from. From 
his grandparents down South; also 
from his bureau drawer, third 
down. From there . . . ? 

I was jarred by Two's sudden: 
“What’s this?” She was pointing 
at her navel. 7 

“That’s where the Yankee shot 
you,” Five informed her. This was 
the answer I got as a Southern, 
child, and it made me very proud.., 
I’m sure modern Yankee children. 
ought to be told something differ- 
ent, but somehow I just can’t bring 
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myself to tell them that a Rebel 
did it. 

' Just as the washcloth was near- 
ing Three’s face for the fourth 
time he blurted out desperately, 
“Is your dishwasher broken, Mom- 
my?” 

“No. Why?” I said, withdrawing 
the washcloth. 

' “Yes, it is, Mommy.” 

Now, at any other time of the 
day I’m afraid I would have re- 
sponded like a bullet to a trigger: 
a barely audible sound, a smack 
like thunder, a silence vivid with 
regrets. But for some reason, when 
I'm up to the shoulders in chil- 
dren and soap bubbles I’m relaxed. 
Hydrotheraphy, it’s called. So I 
began slowly. I remembered that 
three was probably the last one 
out of the kitchen. “You say the 
dishwasher is broken?” There was 
an accelerating click of claws 
downstairs as the dog, uncanny 
about crises, left his rag-rug 
Jaunching pad and headed for the 
door. 

“Here’s a cookie,” said Three. 

Five began to divert me with a 
story: “Once pontime, there was a 
very dirty little boy. His mother 
wanted to wash him clean because 
she said she didn’t like dirty boys. 
But he said, I want to be a pig 
and live in a pigsty. So he ran 
away. Pretty soon he felt so sad he 
eame home. But his mother said, I 
don’t know any dirty little boys. 
So he washed his face with the 
snow that was all over the yard 
and then his mother knew he was 
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her own sweet clean little boy. And 
he came in and he broke her el- 
bows and cut her in slices and 
pieces—” 

“Gracious! You ought—” 

“It’s gracias, Mother.” 

He is in kindergarten and is 
learning Spanish. I have been 
watching a Spanish class on tele- 
vision, but between the other chil- 
dren, the doorbell and the tele- 
phone, I guess he has got a little 
ahead of me. Anyway, by that time 
I was diverted. 

My little girl lifted a rosebud 
fist and pointed to the soap I had 
been fishing for. “See, pretty 
moon,” she cooed, “honeymoon.” 

Thinking how darling my dar- 
lings really are, how like cherubim 
with their sweet, pink bodies rising 
from clouds of rainbow suds, I 
would have hugged each slippery 
one of them, when abruptly, from 
Five’s corner of the tub, came a 
wail. 

“Mother! Did I have a bath last 
night?” 

One should not lie to a child. 
“Yes,” I said. 

“Then let me out! I’m still 
clean.” 

There wasn’t much conversation 
in the next few minutes. Five was 
dried quickly, grumbling all the 
while. The mermaid had to be 
coaxed out. Three finally suc- 
cumbed to the washcloth by pre- 
tending that he was a little tug- 
boat (“toot-toot-toot”) and I was a 
big wave (“swish, swish, swish”), 
and the big wave was sloshing the 
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little tugboat that was bravely 
puffing out to the Queen Mary. 
Some parents wax ecstatic about 
the value of having the evening 
meal together. We have no illu- 
sions of that sort, though we will 
reconsider when the children are 
old enough to cook better than I, 
which ought to be any day now. 
Other parents like storytime best. 
We like storytime too, when we 


haven’t yet memorized the story- 
book backward. 

But as for me, I'll take bathtime. 
I have shown you some of the 
little thoughts one can excavate 
along with shining little features. 
But it’s more than that, really. 
When I straighten my back and see 
those three children in their pa- 
jamas, I tell you my heart races 
with joy. It’s bedtime. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


Most women are satisfied to get along on their husband’s 
Salary, but they usually expect him to find some ‘additional means 


for his own support. 


A contented woman is one who can describe the perfect 
husband, and then tells you she’s married to him. 


When a woman turns the other cheek she’s probably just 
interested in getting a better look at the woman her husband is 


talking to. 


A lucky man is one who has found both beauty and brains in 
a woman and has sense enough to stop looking further. 


A woman’s arithmetic is never more dangerous than when 
she’s calculating how much she can save by shopping for bargains. 


Nothing helps opportunity to ring the bell like placing the 


button within its easy reach. 


Every child should receive an introduction to a literary back- 
ground—perferably by the proper application of a book, now and 
then, hard enough and low enough. 


Many fathers are forced by their occupations 
to spend too much of their time away from home. 
Here’s how one family solved the problem 


WE GO WITH DADDY 
ON HIS ROUNDS 


Condensed from The Sign 
Lorraine Wetzel 


HY IsN’T our Daddy like 
other daddies? Won't 
he ever have time to 

play with us? Does he have to be a 

doctor?” 

Even though our children had 
stamped outdoors, faces streaked 
with tears, the kitchen echoed with 
their bitter cries. 

Slowly, I unpacked the picnic 
basket we all had such fun filling. I 
felt like crying myself as I lifted 
out the beautiful chocolate cake 
Janie had worked on since church. 
Back into the refrigerator went the 


The Sign (August, 
Monastery 


untouched potato salad and ham 
sandwiches. I knew now we'd eat 
them in our own back yard. 

It seemed almost impossible that 
only a short hour ago the Sunday 
had promised to be such a happy 
one — our long-looked-forward-to 
annual hike and picnic supper at 
Mohican State Park. Janie planned 
to collect leaves for her “Tree” 
merit badge. Rusty and Jonathan 
could hardly wait to blaze trails 
through the “wilderness” like Dan- 
iel Boone. And Howard and I an- 
ticipated the luxury of an uninter- 
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rupted day with the children and 
each other. 

- Then the telephone rang. A 
strangulated hernia; a two-hour 
operation at best. Too big a hunk 
out of the afternoon for our out- 
ing now! 

Howard rushed to the hospital 
and I was left to tell the children. 
This is the moment I always dread 
because, in spite of years of prac- 
tice, I’ve yet to learn the art of 
breaking bad news gently. 

But this time I was spared. The 
youngsters heard the car back out 
of the driveway, raced to the 
kitchen, took one look at my face, 
and knew. Then the storm broke. 

That evening Howard and I had 
a long talk. We both knew the situ- 
ation was far more serious than just 
today’s ruined picnic. The whole 
relationship between him and the 
children was threatened, and 
things couldn’t go on this way with- 
out a dangerous, maybe even ir- 
reparable, rift in family loyalties. 

We realized we weren't the only 
ones facing this problem. Many of 
our closest friends are also forced 
by their occupations to spend much 
of their time away from their 
homes and families. How often I’ve 
heard their wives say that many 
days they feel they’re both mother 
and father to their children. 

“IT must think of some way to 
bring us all close together. But 
what?” Howard’s eyes were dark 
with concern. “You know how it is, 
Lorraine, hospital rounds and 
office 


anesthetics all morning, 
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hours all afternoon. That means 
the evenings are eaten up with 
house calls.” 

I nodded sadly. Our children 
were beginning to hate the very 
profession my husband had always 
dreamed they would be so proud of 
and perhaps even follow. But what 
child can be expected to admire 
the kind of work he knows de- 
mands so much of his Daddy’s time 
that there’s never any left for fish- 
ing, a ball game, or even a cozy 
talk at bedtime? 

Moreover, the children were 
turning to me every day not only 
for companionship but for advice. 
They had formed such a habit of 
asking me to help them solve their 
daily problems that at mealtime 
when Howard was present they still 
addressed their questions to me. I 
could see this hurt him. 

“There’s only one way I can 
think of that might work,” Howard 
said slowly. “But it would mean 
you'd probably be doing dishes at 
all kinds of crazy hours and putting 
the baby to bed later than usual.” 

“Those are little things, darling.” 
I brushed them aside impatiently. 
“Tell me your idea.” 

“Would you and the children 
like to ride along with me in the 
evenings and on Sundays when I 
make country house calls? Not all 
of them, of course, but maybe once 
or twice a week in winter and more 
often when the weather’s nice.” 

Suddenly he spoke faster as if a 
dam of words had just broken. 

“Honey, you don’t know how 
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many times I’ve wished for you and 
the kids when there’s a big harvest 
moon or a beautiful winter sunset. 
They're no fun at all by myself. In 
fact, they make me twice as lonely. 
But if all of us were sharing them 
together I think we'd pile up a lot 
of happy memories.” 

He stopped and __ grinned. 
“Sounds pretty sentimental for a 
doctor, doesn’t it?” 

I shook my head, trying hard to 
swallow the lump in my throat. The 
children and I had always taken for 
granted that when Howard left on 
his nightly string of house calls he 
was far too busy to give us a sec- 
ond thought. Funny, it had never 
occurred to us that he might miss 
us just as much as we missed him. 

Since this conversation, nearly a 
year ago, there have been few eve- 
nings either some or all of us 
haven’t kept Daddy company. We 
pride ourselves on being the 
world’s best tag-alongs. 

You may wonder how a family of 
five passes the time driving from 
one patient’s home to another and 
waiting in the car while Howard 
makes calls. 

First of all, this is an excellent 
opportunity for detailing the day’s 
experiences. Howard often tells 
funny things that happen to him— 
like the time he removed a wad of 
bologna rings from a little boy’s 
ear or about the farmer who asked 
him for pills for a sick cow. Jona- 
than keeps us up-to-date on the 
third grade’s progress with “string- 
writing” and fire-drills. Once Janie 
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had us close to tears over a puppy 
getting hit by a car in front -of 
school (luckily it recovered, after 
a visit with the vet). 

Second, our children love to play 
Twenty Questions and the one 
who's “it” searches his imagination 
for a subject that may range any- 
where from the Statue of Liberty 
to a button on one of our sweaters. 

Then there’s something about 
the snugness of a family being all 
together in a car on a blustery 
night that invites singing. Especial- 
ly old favorites like “Tell Me Why” 
and “There’s a Long, Long Trail 
A-Winding.” If the baby falls 
asleep in my lap, as he often does, 
we hum the rest of the way home. 

So many times the children need 
Howard’s patient understanding to 
unscramble their mixed-up emo- 
tions. Things can’t always go their 
way at school or play, and some- 
times a child is convinced his 
friends have either betrayed or are 
making fun of him when actually 
they aren’t at all. 

For example, Jonathan set his 
heart on being the next cub scout 
denner but another boy was ap- 
pointed. Then he wasn’t sure he 
wanted to be a cub anymore. Or, 
Janie says every other girl in 
seventh grade wears lipstick. Why 
can’t she? 

When these thunder clouds ap- 
pear I give Howard the high-sign, 
and after supper he casually asks 
the disturbed child to join him 
alone on the house call circuit to- 
night. When they return an. hour 
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or so later (often with ice cream 
cones for all of us) Howard winks 
at me and I know the confidential 
time has been well spent. 

On rare occasions we telephone 
a baby-sitter and I am the only 
tag-along of the evening. As we 
ride through a soft, summer night, 
I can see the lines of fatigue and 
strain disappear from Howard’s 
face and feel my own weariness 
from a day of dishes, diapers, and 
dusting fade away. Sometimes the 
car radio plays a nostalgic song 
from our college days and we share 
a tender moment that reassures us 
our marriage is even stronger than 
in that first year. 

On the way back, after all the 
calls are completed, the good talk 
starts and our spirits soar as we 
discuss our dreams of the future 
together—the house we hope to 
build, the garden we've planned 
on paper for years, and that 
“someday” trip to Europe. 

Our children have ridden a com- 
bine, hunted mushrooms, and visit- 
ed a maple sugar camp. But most 
of all, they’ve seen their Daddy in 
action and have come to respect 
his work. 

They've watched him mold a 
cast around a little girl’s broken leg 
so shell be able to run again. 
They've stood by as he picked ex- 
cruciating slivers of steel from a 
foundryman’s eye, making it pos- 
sible for him to see his loved ones 
and the world again. And a few 
times they’ve observed his humbly 
sad return from the hospital when 


every method known to modern 
medicine has failed. 

Naturally, our system of spend- 
ing time together as a family isn’t 
perfect, and it never will be as long 
as Howard is a doctor. Emergencies 
will always pop up. 

Frequently we're called away 
from the drive-in in the middle of 
a movie and must rely on friends 
to tell us “the ending.” We very 
seldom get to the football game be- 
fore the second quarter (I haven’t 
seen the flag go up in years). 

But the big difference is that 
now, since the children realize 
Howard is every bit as unhappy as 
we are over these ill-timed but un- 
avoidable interruptions, the disap- 
pointment is easier for all of us to 
bear. In fact, they're proud now 
that their Daddy has the nobility 
of character and thoroughness of 
training that make him want to re- 
spond to another human being’s 
cry for help. 

One rainy Sunday afternoon not 
long ago, we watched Howard pull 
on his old paratrooper boots, pick 
up the familiar black bag, and start 
wading up a muddy lane. We 
knew that in the house half-a-mile 
away three small children had rag- 
ing temperatures from strep 
throats. 

Jonathan pressed his face against 
the car window until Howard fi- 
nally disappeared behind the front 
door. Then he turned to me, his 
eyes shining, “Mommy, do you 
think I'll be as good a doctor as 
Daddy when I grow up?” ttt 


By David Gunston 


ARE naturally anx- 
ious when their children 
deviate in some way from the 
normal, but rarely are such 
departures from the ordinary any- 
thing to worry about. It may per- 
haps be of interest to look at the 
known limits of irregularity in 
babies, the cases where babies 
have broken all the rules, yet sel- 
dom at any cost to their future de- 
velopment. By comparison, most 
seemingly marked abnormalities 
will appear of minor importance. 
The size of the new-born is al- 
ways a topic of primary interest. 
The largest human baby ever born 
weighed 22 pounds. That was 
in New York, in 1935, but there is 
an unconfirmed report of a 25 
pound infant being born in the 
Harlem district of the same city 
in 1916. But anything even ap- 
proaching that —— is extremel 
uncommon. . The biggest British 
baby was that born to a mother 
in 1935 which weighed, accord- 
ing to the British Medical Journal, 
just 20 pounds. In 1950 a woman 


in Transvaal, South Africa, gave 
birth to a_ stillborn 19% pound 
baby, which record is closely fol- 
lowed by the live boy of 19 
pounds born in Beaver, Ohio. The 
heaviest recent baby is probably 
that of Mrs. Mary Kinch, of Bray, 
Eire, which tipped the maternity 
scales at 17 pounds, three ounces. 
It is a noteworthy fact that these 
extremely large infants are seldom 
first children. And they are 
nearly always boys. 

As for tiny babies, the claim for 
the smallest ever born alive and 
healthy seems to go to the pre- 
mature daughter of another New 
York mother, Mrs. Max Post, who 
weighed only 11 ounces. Another 
exceptionally small baby was rear- 
ed quite successfully a few years 
ago on the island of Mauritius. 
She weighed just one pound at 
birth and was only 13 inches long. 

A record baby of a rather un- 
usual kind was that born a couple 
years ago to Mrs. Lavonda Evans, 
a claimant to the title of “the 
smallest woman in the world,” 
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since she is only two feet tall. Her 
baby, which unfortunately died 
after a few days, weighed three 
pounds, 12 ounces when born. A 
happier but equally remarkable 
case is that of Mrs. Myrtle Car- 
rington, an American woman. Four 
days after breaking her neck in a 
serious automobile accident, she 
gave birth to her 19th child, a 
nine-pound girl. Both were none 
the worse for the ordeal. 

Records of exceptionally large 
families are often exaggerated, but 
there is no doubt that some men 
have fathered as many as 100 
children, and there is a well-au- 
thenticated case of a Russian who 
became a father for the 39th time 
at the age of 92. Such babies are 
invariably healthy and often prove 
to be highly intelligent. Old age 
in both parents is also not un- 
known: a Mr. and Mrs. Steve Pace 
once had the unique experience of 
celebrating the marriage of their 
16th child and then only a few 
weeks later of announcing the 
birth of their 17th child. They 
were both 74 at the time. . 

Two years ago a 39-year-old 
mother marked the 20th year of 
her marriage with the birth of her 
2ist child, while some years be- 
fore world War II three Toronto 
mothers showed equal fecundity 
by giving birth to nine children 
each in the same 10 years—thus 

ualifying for a large bequest un- 
x om the terms of an eccentric mil- 
lionaire’s will. 

Another curious aspect of birth 


is the occasional long interval be- 
tween sets of twins, triplets and 
quadruplets. There have been 
cases of twins being born two or 
three days apart, but probably the 
longest interval in recent years 
was the 48 days that separated the 
birth of the twins born to a Lib- 
erty, Ohio, woman. A recent set 
of Australian quads arrived at in- 
tervals of 26, 18 and 6 hours, al- 
though the famous Good quads, 
born in 1948, arrived within 45 
minutes. 

For a baby to be born with a 
complete set of milk teeth is also 
extremely rare, but not unknown. 
The last record was of a baby in 
Israel in 1950. Thick long hair at 
birth is less rare, but the experi- 
ence of a young Surrey mother, 
Mrs. Claudine Hart, is less com- 
mon. At two months her daugh- 
ter Carol Hart had light-brown 
hair to full shoulder length, mak- 
ing a temporary “sausage roll” 
coiffure necessary. 

The persistence of one sex in a 
family’s births, perhaps for many 
years, is a baffling yet fascinating 
problem. A daughter born in 1932 
to Sir Robert Jan Algernon Forbes- 
Leith was the first girl in his fam- 
ily for 189 years. Even more 
striking, and widely known, is the 
persisting shortage of male mem- 
bers of the Dutch royal fatnily, to 
which only 13 sons have been 


born in the past 400 years. Hol- 
land has had two qeeens in suc- 
cession, and Queen Juliana’s chil- 
dren are all girls. ttt 
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Try it the next time you’re in New York 


ILE THIS under Tips on 

} Travel and next time you 

visit New York City you'll 

find it a novel way to see the 

Big Town whether by family 
group or individually. 

Everyone seems to get to New 
York sooner or later, and _ this 
piece is strictly for those millions 
who chorus, “It’s a great place to 
visit but I wouldn’t want to live 
there.” 

There are a lot of ways to see 
the big burg, and story and song 
have listed most of them. 

One way to get high in New 
York is to see the city from the 
cocktail lounge of the Rainbow 
Room, 65 floors above Manhat- 
tan. Those who want to get high- 
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Sightseeing by Helicopter ive tamer 


er, by elevator, can choose the 
Empire State Building which will 
give the visitor a look from the 
bird’s nest on the top of the 102nd 
floor. 

But now it turns out the birds 
have been topped, or at least 
matched, by helicopter sightseeing 
rides, recently begun by New York 
Airways, a whirly bird airline 
which first went into business fer- 
rying passengers between New 
York’s far-flung airports. 

First impressions of the neo- 
phyte whirly bird sightseer are 
lasting. As the ‘copter hovers over 
Manhattan, one can’t help getting | 
the feeling he owns a piece of 
New York as he looks down on 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Radio City, 
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Empire State Building, Chrysler 
Building and all. 

Ferries dawdle underneath, and 
the ‘copter all but comes up to 
shake hands with the Statue of 
Liberty. Camera fans have a ball 
as the bird swoops by bridges and 
famous New York landmarks. 

Last time we checked New 
York Airways hoped to come up 
with a daily schedule of a mile-a- 
minute sightseeing rides and ex- 
pected to be able to offer father- 
and-son combination rates lower 
than the $6-a-seat flat fee. 

The sightseeing helicopter rides 
ran through November last year. 
They had to stop before the Christ- 
mas rush set in, because the crafts 
are on charter to shopping centers 
and chambers of commerce who 
use it to ferry Santa Clauses all 
over the suburbs. 

Those who come to town during 
the week can take sight-seeing 
trips on regularly scheduled ’cop- 
ter runs between New York’s air- 
ports. The ride from the midtown 
heliport at 30th St. bound for 
Newark cruises down the Hudson 
River, over the berthed’ ocean 
liners, soars over the harbor and 
passes the Statue of Liberty before 
cutting over to New Jersey. On the 
30th St. to LaGuardia route, the 
‘copters cut over the center of 
Manhattan Island. 

The helicopter service is avail- 
able for many an offbeat purpose, 
too, fulfilling such requests as: 

Fly up and down Madison Ave- 
une at 50 feet with sign telling of 
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merits of unemployed promotion 
man. 

Build a large glass sphere all 
around the helicopter (including 
the rotor blades) to disguise it as a 
satellite for a landing in a super 
market parking lot. 

Fly 500 miles out to sea, catch 
up with and land on the deck of 
an ocean liner bound for Europe 
to deliver an important possession 
left behind by a pal. 

Hover over the roof of a mid- 
town department store, while a 
wholesale clothing salesman swings 
out on a rope and jumps to the 
roof like Tarzan to create a big 
splash when introducing the new 
“Spring Line.” 

The day is coming when heli- 
copters will carry more passengers 
than the scheduled airlines. 

Not everybody in the helicopter 
business believes this, but there’s 
one young, dynamic helicopter air 
transport executive who does. He 
is Robert L. Cummings Jr., pres- 
ident of New York Airways, Inc., 
first regularly scheduled helicop- 
ter passenger service in the world 
back in 1953. There are now such 
services in Chicago and in Los 
Angeles. 

The advent of jet air transport 
and the development of the gas 
turbine engine for helicopter 
power are the two major factors 
which promise to pave the way 
for unprecedented helicopter trans- 
port progress. It’s universally re- 
cognized today that about 15 per- 
cent of the present airline passen- 
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ger’s trip time is spent on the 
ground. This figure is bound to 
jump tremendously with jet sche- 
dules, perhaps to as much as 25 
percent on trans-Atlantic jet flights 
and even to 50 percent on jet 
flights like those between New 
York and Chicago. 

Only solution to the ground time 
is helicopter service. According to 
Cummings, it will be the whirly 
bird that meets the jets and dis- 
tributes the passengers to their 
final destination by shuttle to city 
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center or by flying bus to outlying 
communities. 

Indeed, commuting by ‘copter 
from suburb to city already is 
catching on and looms larger in 
the future. 

Can’t you just see the picture 
of the harried husband, balancing 
a coffee cup and saucer in one 
hand, clutching a brief case in 
the other while trying to straighten 
his hat, saying, “Song Myrtle, 
I've got to catch the 9:20 heli- 
copter”? 
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“You're going to have trouble talking me 
into a low budget vacation cruise again!” 
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Scientists have considered atherosclerosis 
due to a fault in the body’s handling of fat 


DIET AND 
HEART 
DISEASE 


RE AMERICANS eating 
themselves into prema- 

ture heart disease? Are they eat- 
ing more fat then they used to— 
more than they should? Would 
eating less fat—or switching to dif- 
ferent kinds of fat — help bring 
down the number of heart attacks 
and strokes in this country? The 
purpose of this article is to give 
you the most authoritative an- 
swers available on such questions 
as these relating to arteriosclerosis. 
Just what does your physician 
mean by the term arteriosclerosis? 
Arteriosclerosis is a broad term 
which means “hardening of the 
arteries”; atherosclerosis is the 
medical term for one of the most 
important forms of arteriosclerosis, 
the gradual narrowing of the ar- 
teries (apart from their hardening) 
which leads to coronary attacks 
and strokes. The importance of 
arteriosclerosis and its related 
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By Dr. O. A. Battista 


complications to you, is that they 
will be the cause of 55 to 60 per- 
cent of the deaths of adult males 
in all of the Western nations with- 
in the next 12 months. The valid- 
ity for this figure rests in no less 
an authority than Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare, one of the nation’s foremost 
students of the tie-in between diet 
and atherosclerosis. 

Thanks to the intense research 
now underway to understand the 
life cycle of some 12,000 miles of 
arteries which your heart or mine 
needs to keep us going, we may 
live to frolic with our grandchil- 
dren a good 10 or 20 years longer 
than we would have been expect- 
ed to otherwise. The reason is 
that (the evidence is clear-cut 
now) hardening of the arteries is 
a disease with a cause; in other 
words it is not inevitable! You can 
now do something to arrest or re- 
verse the hardening and arterial 
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narrowing processes. Medical re- 
searchers have found that the pro- 
cess can be speeded up, slowed 
down, and in some instances re- 
versed, 

Just what is cholesterol and 
how does it go about plugging the 
flow of blood in human arteries? 
Cholesterol is a yellow-white, wax- 
like substance which is widely 
distributed in animal fats such as 
meat, butter, eggs, milk and 
cheese. It occurs normally in the 
blood and tissues of all animals 
and performs many vital functions. 
It is made in the liver from all 
kinds of foods, including fats. 

In_ atherosclerosis, cholesterol 
deposits in little spots along the 
walls of arteries. Later these spots 
calcify and harden. Hardened ar- 
teries force the heart to pump 
blood at higher pressure and the 
increased work in time damages 
the heart. 

Cholesterol gets into the blood 
from food. The blood has a milky 
appearance after a meal heavy in 
fat. In normal persons this milki- 
ness is cleared within a few hours. 
In persons with atherosclerosis 
and in rabbits fed fatty diets the 
milkiness is not cleared. Scientists 
have therefore considered atheros- 
clerosis due to a fault in the body’s 
handling of fat. 

Interestingly enough, arterio- 
sclerosis is by no means an afflic- 
tion that is unique with modern 
man. Egyptian mummies of the 
18th to 27th dynasty (1580 B.C. 
to 525 A.D.) reveal unmistakable 
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evidence that the people of those 
periods suffered from arterioscler- 
osis as much as modern man. 
There are definite indications that 
King Merneptah, the Pharaoh of 
the Hebrew Exodus, suffered from 
arteriosclerosis. Because of the poor 
preservation of soft tissues it has 
been difficult to trace arterioscler- 
osis much before 1580 B.C., but 
there is no reason to doubt its ex- 
istence before that era. It is in- 
teresting that the study of ancient 
mummies reveals that arterioscler- 
osis was not confined to the old, 
for traces of it have been found 
in all age groups. 

Let’s pick up the trail of this 
dreadful affliction at the Medical 
Research Institute of Chicago’s 
Michael Reese Hospital. There, 
some 12 years ago, Dr. Louis N. 
Katz and a corps of associates set 
out to probe such puzzling ques- 
tions as (1) Why is cholesterol the 
culprit, the murderous deposit 
which gradually narrows human 
arteries? (2) Why are men the 
chief victims of atherosclerosis? 
(3) Why are women, at least dur- 
ing the child-bearing years of their 
life, relatively free of atheroscler- 
osis? 

The Medical Research Institute 
sleuths chose chickens as _ their 
“guinea pigs’—today monkeys and 
baboons are preferred because 
their digestion of fats more closely 
relates to the human _ process. 
They fed thousands of young male 
chicks a conventional corn mash 
diet. At the age of chicken 
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puberty (eight weeks) they were 
given a diet high in cholesterol. 
After a period, which by trial and 
error was finally established at 
five weeks, the chickens were sac- 
rificed. Their coronary arteries 
were filled with the cholesterol le- 
sions of atherosclerosis. 

Control groups were given reg 
ular chicken feed, minus the chol- 
esterol. These chicks were autop- 
sied at the same time as the oth- 
ers. The coronary vessels of the 
control group were smooth and 
free of disease. 

Similarly, egg-laying hens were 
fed cholesterol, and showed that 
it caused far less arterial damage 
in them. With regular barn-yard 
feed, their arteries, as in roosters, 
were, of course, normal. 

Here was proof positive that in 
chicks, as in humans, cholesterol 
was associated with atheroscleros- 
is and that males were susceptible 
to it. 

What was there about females 
which seemed to give them a 
built-in immunity to the disease? 

That was Dr. Katz’s - second 
problem, and second clue. 

The answer was easy. Estro- 
gen, the female sex hormone. It 
was what made a hen a hen, and 
a woman a woman. 

The next step was to give male 
chicks estrogen while they were 
on a high cholesterol regime. Ex- 
amination of their arteries showed 
that the female sex hormone pre- 
vented coronary roadblocks. 

And then came the experiment 


December 
which, by proving that athero- 


sclerosis was a reversible disease, 
offered a clue for its treatment. 

Young roosters were fed choles- 
terol. Then, half the group was 
sacrificed; half given female sex 
hormone. The first group showed 
the expected cholesterol-induced 
results. The second, who un- 
doubtedly had already developed 
coronary lesions, were, after the 
estrogen treatment, free of all 
signs of them. 

In chicks, estrogen had-proved 
to be not only a preventive, but a 
cure! 

In science, however, there are 
no solo flights. A single group of 
researchers such as Dr. Katz and 
his team, doesn’t just look up 
from behind their microscopes and 
test-tubes one sunny morning and 
say, “Look what we found! Now 
we've solved the problem of such- 
and-such a disease. And single- 
handed!” There is usually more, 
much more, to the trailing of any 
serious human _ affliction and 
bringing it to bay. 

True, Dr. Katz and his staff 
were able to deposit cholesterol in 
the arteries of chickens pretty 
much at will. But they knew all 
too well that so far as man is con-' 
cerned, the problem is not simply 
the thickening of arteries but their 
blockage or occlusion by a clot. 
This is the event known as a heart 
attack or stroke, depending on 
whether it occurs in the arteries 
nourishing the heart or the brain. 
Occlusion—called “the real nub of 
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the problem” — is not generally 
seen in animals despite the exten- 
sive and_ severe atherosclerosis 
which has been produced experi- 
mentally. The Medical Research 
Institute chickens did not suffer a 
high incidence of coronary heart 
attacks or strokes despite the fact 
that their arteries had become 
loaded with cholesterol. 

In recent years, interest in ar- 
teriosclerosis has shifted more di- 
rectly to a study of man firsthand 
in an effort to get closer to the 
correct answers to the human ar- 
teriosclerosis puzzles. Out of this 
massive effort, we can glean the 
following reliable information in 
the form of questions and answers: 

1. Is it true that atherosclerosis 
seems to run hand-in-hand with 
other afflictions? 

Yes. Patients suffering from 
certain diseases which are known 
to be associated with a greater 
risk of coronary heart disease (for 
example, diabetes) have been 
found to have more fatty sub- 
stances in their blood than healthy 
people. But although it is presum- 
ably valid to link such high blood 
fat levels with atherosclerosis, this 
does not automatically establish 
an association between the fats in 
the blood and the fats people eat. 
The influence of other factors — 
such as the total intake of calories, 
the rate at which these are used 
up in activity, the presence of 
other food elements, etc.—has not 
yet been disentangled from fat 
consumption per se. 
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2. Do population studies prove 
that more people are dying of 
heart disease nowadays than was 
true a generation or two ago? 

Not necessarily so; there has 
been a remarkable increase in the 
number of cases reported, but this 
probably reflects only an appar- 
ent, not a real increase. Changes 
in statistical procedures for report- 
ing deaths, better diagnosis, 
broader concepts of coronary dis- 
ease among physicians filling out 
death certificates, and many oth- 
er factors (such as the aging of 
the population) may well account 
for the largest part of the rise. 

3. Did deaths from heart dis- 
ease go down in countries exper- 
iencing fat shortages during World 
War II? 

This too is not certain. Evi- 
dence is cited to show that a de- 
cline in cardiovascular mortality 
began in Britain a year before fat 
rationing was instituted, and that 
an upward trend reappeared in 
1943 even though fat restriction 
continued and was intensified in 
1947. 

4. Are Americans eating more 
fat than they used to? 

Again, proof is en Studies 
made among college students dur- 
ing the 1890's for example, 
showed that they obtained 36 to 
44 percent of their calories from 
fats—a ratio similar to that found 
in the current American diet. 
Army rations today are almost 
identical in fat content with those 
served to troops in the 1880's. 
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At best, data on what people 
eat are hard to analyze. Food 
availability in a country—such as 
government estimates of retail 
food stocks—is' not the same as 
food consumption. One factor 
such data do not allow for is food 
waste. The tremendous fat collec- 
tions from kitchen waste during 
World War II give some indica- 
tion of the fat loss from this one 
source alone. 

5. Has there been a change in 
the kinds of fat we eat? 

We are eating more vegetable 
shortening, more margarine, less 
lard, less butter. The shifts, how- 
ever, tend to cancel each other 
out so far as the ratio of animal 
to vegetable fat in the American 
diet is concerned, which has re- 
mained relatively constant at 
about 70 to 30 percent respective- 
ly. Nor have they significantly af- 
fected the availability of the nu- 
trients for which fats are consid- 
ered the primary source. 

6. Is there any evidence that 
emotional stresses may upset the 
body's ability to keep its choles- 
terol balance under control? 

Yes. According to Dr. M. E. 
Groover of the U.S. Air Force, 
there is growing evidence that 
conditions of anxiety or an acute 
rage reaction may upset the chol- 
esterol levels in your bloodstream. 
Dr. Groover cites an example of 
a colonel who was subjected to 
domestic stress arising from his 
son’s suddenly quitting school, 
getting married and going to 


work. This officer had been on a 
diet and an exercise program 
which had reduced his serum 
cholesterol to a normal level for 
the previous months. Immediately 
ly after being confronted with this 
news, his cholesterol level doubled 
and was still about 40 percent 
above normal seven days later! 

Anxiety and _ stress resulting 
from the following everyday - cir- 
cumstances are known to increase 
serum cholesterol levels in many 
individuals—those encountered in 
taking over a new job—or that of 
working to get reports ready to 
meet deadlines—or such situations 
as one would encounter in prepar- 
ing a budget for approval of two 
groups with opposing views, and 
so on. 

Until a clear-cut solution to the 
problem of the prevention of ar- 
teriosclerosis is forthcoming, it 
seems wise to assume that a faulty 
diet may be one of the causative 
agents. Whether or not dietary 
fat is in some fashion the culprit 
remains to be proved. In _ the 
meantime, one may recommend 
the dietary control required to at- 
tain and maintain optimum body 
weight. Millions of Americans are 
overweight. Overweight is a 
known health hazard caused by 
consuming more energy (calories) 
than the body can use up. Fats 
are the most concentrated source 
of energy. For Americans seeking 
to avoid or overcome obesity, it 
thus makes sense to eat less fat. 
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Ten accident hazards you 
can eliminate from your home 


DON'T BE A FALL GUY 


T HAPPENS over 500,000 times 

i a year: someone falls and in- 

jures himself seriously. Nearly 
2,000 Americans lose their lives 
each month in accidental falls. 
You can eliminate many of the 
accident hazards that may be in 
your home. 

1. The bedroom is the principal 
area of falls; tack down any throw 
rugs that are not rubberized on 
the bottom, avoid walking on bare 
floors with stockinged feet, and 
unless all your floors are carpeted, 
don’t wear smooth-botto slip- 

rs. 

2. Fasten electric cords to your 
baseboards. Left loosely on the 


floor, cords cause falls. (Under 
rugs, they may cause fire.) 

3. Keep a rubber mat in your 
bathtub or shower. And be sure 
a firm hand grip (a sturdy towel 
rack will do) is within easy grasp- 
ing range. Don’t allow a radio in 
the bathroom, even if you don’t 
plan to touch it while you're wet; 
a slip may move your hand or arm 
against the radio, perhaps even 
knock the electrocuter into your 
tub! 

4. When waxing floors, mini- 
mize the danger of future slips by 
applying only a thin coat, then 
rubbing it in thoroughly. Use a 
non-slip type of wax. 
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5. If food or water spills on the 
kitchen floor, don’t lose a minute 
before cleaning it up. The odds are 
that you won't slip on the spillage, 
knowing it’s there, but someone 
else may enter the kitchen — and 
flop! 

6. Don’t paint your ladder; the 
paint may hide defects. And if 
you know the ladder is defective 
or wobbly, buy a new one. The 
average disabling on-the-job fall 
costs $900 in wage loss alone, and 
the cost figure for home falls, 
though not available, is also doubt- 
less high enough to justify the 
cost of a safe ladder. 

7. Your chances of having an 
accident rise with every step you 
take up a ladder and you're push- 
ing your luck beyond the limits of 
common - sense safety if you go 
higher than the second step below 
the top. Face the ladder whenever 
going up or down. 
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8. Keep stairways lit all the 
time. If you have a baby in the 
house, remember that he can crawl 
up steps long before he can safely 
manage his way down; protect him 
by keeping a gate at the bottom— 
plus one at the top if he is ever 
left there unattended. Check attic 
and basement stairs often to’ be 
sure no storage items are left on 
them. 

9. If yours is a two-story home, 
two phones — one on each floor — 
are an investment in safety. They 
reduce accidents caused by hasty 
efforts to get downstairs before 
the phone stops ringing. Stairs are 
seldom safe for those in a hurry. 

10. You, not the community, 
may be liable for damages if some- 
one trips én your sidewalk or, 
if invited, in your yard. So fix 
sidewalk cracks promptly — and 
be on the lookout for uncovered 
tree or shrub roots in your yard. 


MAKING MARRIAGE work is like running a farm. You have to 
start all over again each morning.—Anonymous 


Customer: “Can you make an enlargement from this snapshot 


of my boy?” 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “Yes ma’am, We can make him grow so fast 
it will seem he was eating six meals a day.” 
Customer: “Well, if you’re so smart I suppose you can take 


his hat off in the enlargement.” 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “Certainly, madam. Just tell me on which side 


he parts his hair.” 


Customer: “Don’t be silly. You'll see that when you take 
his hat off.” — The Catholic Home Journal 
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No Ordinary 
Christmas Play 


The actors were children 
afflicted with cerebral palsy 


Condensed from 
The Missionary Catechist 


Sister Mary Kathleen 
S SOON as I said it, I 

A wished I hadn't. 
What had ever pos- 
— sessed me to ask these 
children whether they would 
like to put on a Christmas play! 
The words were hardly out of my 
mouth when I would have given 
anything to take them back. But 
it was too late. The children’s en- 
thusiastic, if somewhat incoherent 

response, was too touching. 


These are not ordinary child- 
ren. They are patients at Villa 
Rose in De Soto City, Florida. 
Every one of them is afflicted with 
cerebral palsy. When they come 
to class, some are strapped in their 
chairs so they can remain in an up- 
— position. Some wheel them- 
selves into the room; some hobble 


in on crutches. But all are smiling 
and happy. 

These children long to be like 
others, Putting on a Christmas play 
would help them achieve their 
ambition. Joyfully they waited for 
the parts to be given out. 

“We need a Baby Jesus,” I told 
them. 

Not the least bit daunted, they 
said, “We have a baby.” ; 

“We got a new one this week.” 

“He’s four years old, but he’s as 
small as a baby.” 

“He will fit into a wash basket.” 

A Jewish boy on crutches was 
chosen to be St. Joseph. The only 
girl who can walk was to be Mary. 
She was happy with her part until 
she realized that she would have 
to kneel by the crib. She explained 
that she could not get up and 
down without great effort and 
assistance. She was relieved when 
I assured her that we would close 
the curtains while we helped her 
rise. 

Two children in wheel chairs 
would be the angels at the en- 
trance to the cave of the nativity. 
One little boy strapped to his 
chair would be an angel guardin 
the crib.-He would be placed right 
behind the Infant Jesus. 

Delighted, the children practiced 
the carols, laboring over the words 
and music. 

Only one boy could manage a 
speaking part. This child remem- 
bers when he was a normal, heal- 
thy boy. It was an operation that 
left him badly crippled. We gave 
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5. If food or water spills on the 
kitchen floor, don’t lose a minute 
before cleaning it up. The odds are 
that you won't slip on the spillage, 
knowing it’s there, but someone 
else may enter the kitchen — and 
flop! 

6. Don’t paint your ladder; the 
paint may hide defects. And if 
you know the ladder is defective 
or wobbly, buy a new one. The 
average disabling on-the-job fall 
costs $900 in wage loss alone, and 
the cost figure for home falls, 
though not available, is also doubt- 
less high enough to justify the 
cost of a safe ladder. 

7. Your chances of having an 
accident rise with every step you 
take up a ladder and you're push- 
ing your luck beyond the limits of 
common - sense safety if you go 
higher than the second step below 
the top. Face the ladder whenever 
going up or down. 
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8. Keep stairways lit all the 
time. If you have a baby in the 
house, remember that he can crawl 
up steps long before he can safely 
manage his way down; protect him 
by keeping a gate at the bottom— 
plus one at the top if he is ever 
left there unattended. Check attic 
and basement stairs often to be 
sure no storage items are left on 
them. 

9. If yours is a two-story home, 
two phones — one on each floor — 
are an investment in safety. They 
reduce accidents caused by hasty 
efforts to get downstairs before 
the phone stops ringing. Stairs are 
seldom safe for those in a hurry. 

10. You, not the community, 
may be liable for damages if some- 
one trips on your sidewalk or, 
if invited, in your yard. So fix 
sidewalk cracks promptly — and 
be on the lookout for uncovered 
tree or shrub roots in your yard. 


MAKING MARRIAGE work is like running a farm. You have to 
start all over again each morning.—Anonymous 


Customer: “Can you make an enlargement from this snapshot 


of my boy?” 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “Yes ma’am, We can make him grow so fast 
it will seem he was eating six meals a day.” 
Customer: “Well, if you’re so smart I suppose you can take 


his hat off in the enlargement.” 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “Certainly, madam. Just tell me on which side 


he parts his hair.” 


CusToMER: “Don’t be silly. You'll see that when you take 


his hat off.” — The Catholic Home Journal 
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No Ordinary 
Christmas Play 


The actors were children 
afflicted with cerebral palsy 


Condensed from 
The Missionary Catechist 


Sister Mary Kathleen 


S SOON as I said it, I 
wished I hadn't. 
What had ever pos- 
sessed me to ask these 
children whether they would 
like to put on a Christmas play! 
The words were hardly out of my 
mouth when I would have given 
anything to take them back. But 
it was too late. The children’s en- 
thusiastic, if somewhat incoherent 
response, was too touching. 


These are not ordinary child- 
ren. They are patients at Villa 
Rose in De Soto City, Florida. 
Every one of them is afflicted with 
cerebral palsy. When they come 
to class, some are strapped in their 
chairs so they can remain in an up- 
= position. Some wheel them- 
selves into the room; some hobble 


in on crutches. But all are smiling 
and happy. 

These children long to be like 
others. Putting on a Christmas play 
would help them achieve their 
ambition. Joyfully they waited for 
the parts to be given out. 

“We need a Baby Jesus,” I told 
them. 

Not the least bit daunted, they 
said, “We have a baby.” ‘ 

“We got a new one this week.” 

“He’s four years old, but he’s as 
small as a baby.” 

“He will fit into a wash basket.” 

A Jewish boy on crutches was 
chosen to be St. Joseph. The only 
girl who can walk was to be Mary. 
She was happy with her part until 
she realized that she would have 
to kneel by the crib. She explained 
that she could not get up and 
down without great effort and 
assistance. She was relieved when 
I assured her that we would close 
the curtains while we helped her 
rise. 

Two children in wheel chairs 
would be the angels at the en- 
trance to the cave of the nativity. 
One little boy strapped to his 
chair would be an angel guarding 
the crib. He would be placed right 
behind the Infant Jesus. 

Delighted, the children practiced 
the carols, laboring over the words 
and music. 

Only one boy could manage a 
speaking part. This child remem- 
bers when he was a normal, heal- 
thy boy. It was an operation that 
left him badly crippled. We gave 
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him a parody on “Twas the Night 
Before Christmas” to recite. He 
was not satisfied with this, how- 
ever. He wanted to be in the play 
and wear a costume, so we assigned 
him the part of a king. 

That is why our play had only 
one king and that is why his 
camel resembled a wheel chair. 
The weeks that followed were 
exciting ones. There were 
songs to learn, costumes to be 
tried on, people to invite. The 
other children in the school who 
were able to come, would be 
wheeled in to see the play. Friends 
and relatives would be there, and 
especially the beloved Mrs. Rose 
McQuade who conducts the 
school. 

The gi day finally came. The 
hour for the play to — 
FINALLY dragged itself around. 
In the first scene Mary knelt to 
receive the message of the angel. 
The angel remained invisible, for 
there was no child able to take 
this part. 

The trip to Bethlehem must have 
given joy to Our Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph as they watched it 
so humbly portrayed: Joseph lead- 
ing the way on crutches; Mary 


coming along with slow and care- 
ful steps. 

The nativity scene opened with 
Mary kneeling by a yellow plastic 
wash basket which served as the 
crib, She and Joseph were much 
concerned about the little boy who 
was frightened in this strange set- 
ting and was crying loudly. Very 
tenderly Mary leaned over and 
gave him a kiss. Then she soothed 
him by gently stroking his hair. 
Soon he became quiet and happy. 
The angel strapped in his chair 
smiled, and Joseph looked on ap- 
provingly. 

Two shepherds made their wa 
with uncertain steps to the crib 
and bowed reverently in adoration. 
Then the king was wheeled in 
proudly bearing his gift. The gift 
fell from his hands and began to 
slide down his legs, but Mary 
caught it and placed it carefully in 
the crib with Jesus. 

Everyone present joined the 
children in the singing of “Silent 
Night” and “Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” 

Then our play was over and I 
was no longer sorry I had sug- 
gested it. I was happy I had been 


so “rash.” 


@ @ 

ONE EVENING after school several little boys, mostly 3rd and 
4th graders, were helping me clean the room. They began talking 
about what they would like to be when they grew up. 

One youngster said he thought that he would like to be a priest 
but he was not sure. The next one said he did not know yet what 
he would do. Then the third one spoke up, “I always wanted to 
be a Santa Claus but now I’ve found out there isn’t any!” — Sister 
’ M. Thea, O.S.B. in The Catholic Digest 
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“Quite a bit of nonsense is given out 
about man’s incapacity for housework” 


Batching 


| HAVE THE normal man’s 
reaction to housekeeping: 
I detest it. In fact, my 


feelings on the subject are so 
strong I regard this barbecue craze 
as a dangerous hobby. Those fel- 
lows who dress themselves up in 
a chef's cap and a white apron 
could easily start a trend. It is 
only a short step from a white 
apron and a carv- 
ing knife to a frilly 
apron and a broom, 
to a plastic apron 
and a dish cloth. 
Careful, fellows! 
Women on _ the 
other hand are fas- 
cinated by house- 


keeping. They can’t 
resist flicking a dus- — 


ter around. It gives 
them a_ perennial 
topic of conversa- 
tion. They can re- 
gale their girl 
friends with the de- wees 


Condensed from The Majellan 
John Quill 


tails of a day’s wash and tell it 
with all the enthusiasm and zest a 
man puts into a fish yarn or a golf 
epic. They can gripe about it to 
their husbands each evening when 
they, good, easy chaps, would 
much rather be griping about the 
hard day they had at work. 
Right now my aversion to house- 
keeping has reached an all time 


“Help!” 
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high. You see, Veronica, my wife, 
took the family to her sister’s in 
the country for a week and left 
me to batch. 

Before departing, my Queen 
drilled me thoroughly in the rudi- 
ments of such tasks as boiling eggs, 
frying bacon, grilling chops. She 
took me on several guided tours of 
the kitchen to show me where to 
find such elusive items as salt and 
sugar, butter and what not. We 
went over the course several times. 
Then to make sure, she left a se- 
ries of notes, one of which de- 
scribed the eccentricities of the 
garbage man, the baker’s boy and 
the butcher. She left here with a 
worried look on her face as though 
she feared on her return she would 
find a skeleton for a husband and 
a charred ruin for a house. She 
should be delighted tonight when 
she returns to find us both intact— 
even if we are a little wrinkled. 

Mind you, quite a lot of non- 
sense is given out about man’s in- 
capacity for housework. Ever since 
Adam let the kettle boil over, men 
have cultivated the fiction that 
they are muddlers at home. There 
is a sort of world-wide conspiracy 
handed on from father to son that 
housekeeping requires a_ special 
knack possessed only by women. 
We men owe it to one another to 
keep up the pretense. We might 
be able to turn out a neat job of 
cabinet making, fit together the 
intricate wiring of a TV set. But 
we must always bungle it when 
we set a table or make a bed. We 
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must stoutly deny that we know 
one end of the broom from an- 
other, always stack soup plates on 
top of saucers, always be loud in 
our praise of the woman who can 
manage such complications as 
threading needles and attaching 
buttons. If we don’t do this how 
can we maintain the equality of 
sexes? 

But actually there is nothing to 
this housekeeping. I’ve been at it 
a week and the only real problem 
was cleaning up today in prepara- 
tion for my spouse’s return. 

True, I did have a litle bother 
with the vacuum cleaner. It started 
gobbling the edge of the curtains 
and left me wondering whether it 
would pull them down or climb up 
to the ceiling. Jt has been hiccup- 
ping vulgarly ever since. 

Then I lost my wife’s notes and 
there was a certain lack of organi- 
zation in the commissariate. One 
day I had too much bread and no 
meat. I also forgot to put out the 
garbage can and right now it is 
threatening to come apart at the 
seams. 

The most difficult job was wash- 
ing up. This could be postponed 
no longer. I was down to the last 
clean cup and saucer and the dish- 
es on the sink looked like the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa. Finishing them 
was quite a marathon effort—espe- 
cially as I had to do it with one 
hand. I cut the other when the 
can opener slipped. But they are 
done now—except for one or two 
that are soaking. You see, I hap- 
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pened to leave them on a little 
longer than necessary the other 
night and right now you couldn’t 
glean them with a cold chisel. 

I'm rather proud of the living 
room. Since my wife has been 
away this room has been my of- 
fice, study, dining room, and once 
my carpenter's shop. Now you 
would never know. 

Once I get rid of a couple of 
socks, a shirt and a towel that 
seem to have strayed in, the living 
room will be in order. Maybe not 
quite the same order Veronica fa- 
vors, but—well, I like a room to 


have a lived-in look. Ours looks 
as though it has been lived in by 
a tribe of bodgies. In fact, the 
whole house has a strange lack of 
something. A critic might say that 
it has the look of a drunk who has 
straightened his tie and _slicked 
down his hair and is trying to con- 
vince a policeman of his sobriety. 
But who is asking the opinion of 
critics? 

Maybe my wife will be so 
pleased to see me she won’t even 
notice the house. One thing’s for 
sure, I'll be mighty glad to see 
her! 
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“If we could only convince him the 
doctor isn’t a person to be afraid of!” 
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Physical objects show more intelligence in training 
children to get along with physical objects than 
people show in training children to get along with people 


THE FAILURE OF 
MODERN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


G. Sumner Small 


HAS BEEN such in- 
crease in the crimes com- 
mitted by adolescents dur- 

ing the past 25 years—and in the 
viciousness with which the crimes 
have been committed—that it has 
become a major problem of our 
times. 

It is strange that this is also the 
period during which the greatest 
thought has been given to the psy- 
chology of children. Not only are 
there books on child psychology in 
nearly every home which are fol- 
lowed—often religiously — by par- 
ents in bringing up their children; 
but such teachings have been in- 
troduced, also, into schools and 
other institutions where they have 
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greatly modified the procedures in 
dealing with the children in their 
care. 

The above two statements of 
fact are not compatible. Assum- 
ing that the children born today 
are neither much better nor worse 
than the children of the past, then 
the following of modern scientific 
conceptions in dealing with them 
should have produced superior 
adolescents and a markedly low 
crime rate. That the very oppo- 
site has occurred indicates quite 
strongly that there are serious 
errors in the basic conceptions on 
which modern child psychology is 
based. 

Two conceptions which I have 
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THE FAILURE OF MODERN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


good reason to believe are in need 
of drastic revision are: (1.) That 
everything any adolescent is to- 
day results from its environment 
from birth to the present time and 
its reactions to that environment; 
and (2.) That any curbing of the 
inclinations and impulses of the 
child is detrimental to its future 
success. 

The claim of the psychologists 
that the brain of the child at birth 
is a blank, a clean slate on which 
its future experiences are yet to 
be written, cannot be denied, but 
a blank mind is not the only thing 
that a child brings with it to meet 
the experiences of the world. The 
child is also startlingly well 
equipped with a disposition or 
temperament that plays a major 
part in shaping the future course 
of the child’s life. 

The temperament of a child 
may be choleric, sanguine, phleg- 
matic or melancholic or an almost 
infinite variety of combinations or 
modifications of these tempera- 
ments. For this reason, any fixed 
conception that certain specific ex- 
periences will always produce cer- 
tain specific reactions and specific 
results may be highly misleading. 
Two children may have the same 
environment and the same experi- 
ence but quite different tempera- 
mental reactions that have quite 
different future effects. One child 
may rage in destructive anger at 
anything that hurts it, while an- 
other will retreat in fear and can 
only with difficulty be persuaded 


again to touch the object that 
hurt it. 

Either of these opposite reac- 
tions may develop later into some- 
thing detrimental to the child or 
into something beneficial to the 
child. The first temperamental 
reaction, if unrestrained, may de- 
velop into an aggressive or even 
vicious reaction to anything that 
offers resistance to its will or de- 
sires. If the child is taught to 
bring such impulses under con- 
trol, however, it may develop into 
courage and strength successfully 
to meet the exigencies of life. The 
second reaction, if unrestrained, 
may result in a withdrawal from 
society, even from life. If con- 
trolled, however, it may become a 
desirably cautious and deliberate 
approach to life’s problems. 

When a child is born into the 
world it can be considered as 
equipped with a temperament that 
rarely fits it for a successful life 
and also with a brain that is, as 
yet, an unwritten slate. If the. 
temperament gains the upper 
hand over the brain so that later 
the adolescent acts out of emotion 
and impulse, unrestrained by 
thought, the adolescent is headed 
for difficult if not tragic experi-— 
ence. If, however, the brain has 
been trained to control the in-, 
stincts and impulses so that it acts 
out of reasons that conform its ac- 
tions to its best interests, then the 
adolescent has become competent 
to deal with life’s problems. 

When a child first meets the 
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world he has, also, his five senses, 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling 
and touching. His first experienc- 
es are those of the senses and 
these are divided into two impor- 
tant classes, the agreeable and 
the disagreeable. The first train- 
ing of the child is through mem- 
ory of what experiences are agree- 
able and what ones are disagree- 
able; it is a very effective train- 
ing. The child learns rapidly 
through memory to seek the 
agreeable experience and to avoid 
the disagreeable experience. As 
the child learns to creep and then 
to walk, he learns very rapidly to 
adjust himself to and to get along 
with the world of physical objects 
around him. He ceases to touch 
what is too hot or too cold, to 
bump what is hard or to taste 
what is bitter or sour. He also 
learns to be cautious because a 
mistake brings immediate though, 
usually, mild punishment. 

So excellent is this training that 
even the most moronic children 
rapidly learn to adjust themselves 
to and get along safely in the 
world of physical objects. Strange 
as it sounds, we might say that 
physical objects show more intel- 
ligence in training children to get 
along with physical objects than 
people show in training children 
to get along with people. The 
child is forced to adjust himself 
to physical objects and to obey 

hysical laws through prompt 


punishment if he disregards them, 
yet we do not hear psychologists 


December 


claiming that such forced con- 
forming has weakened the ego or 
that such punishment has created 
persecution or inferiority complex- 
es. On the other hand, we are 
led to the idea that, in the early 
years, the most effective and least 
harmful training the child can re- 
ceive is very prompt but mild pun- 
ishment and that this is just as ef- 
fective and harmless in teaching 
the child to adjust itself to people 
as it is in teaching the child to ad- 
just itself to the world of physical 
objects. 

I remember a young mother, 
sitting on the ground, while her 
three-and-one-half-year-old son re- 
peatedly slapped her face. After 
each slap she would say, “That 
hurts mother. You don’t want to 
hurt mother,‘ do you?” Evidently 
the child did want to hurt mother 
for she finally had to get up and 
walk away to stop the perform- 
ance. She was attempting to rea- 
son with a child of an age when 
the child was incapable of learn- 
ing by reasoning. However, the 
mother was training the child— 
she was teaching it that it could 
slap with impunity. Later, in 
school, the slapping of a larger 
child quickly taught it that larger 
children were not to be slapped. 
This did not cure the slapping but 
only transferred it to smaller chil- 
dren. 

Certain types of punishment are 
harmful to the child and should 
be avoided. One is brutal and 
painful punishment over which 
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the child broods afterward in re- 


sentment and antagonism. An- 
other is deferred punishment, such 
as awaiting the beating that fath- 
er will give when he comes home. 
Here the child broods in fear and 
resentment of the mother who will 
tell and the father who will ad- 
minister the punishment. Another 
is the long drawn out punishment 
in which the child goes to bed 
without dinner, hungry and _ for- 
lorn or sits in the window for a 
day watching the happiness of the 
other children with whom he tem- 
porarily is forbidden to play. 

It is unfortunate for the future 
of the child if such unhappy and 
resentful brooding is repeated so 
often that it becomes a fixed hab- 
it and part of the child’s character. 
Resentment of his treatment in the 
home becomes resentment and 
antagonism toward the world 
when the child reaches the ages 
of maturity. 

When the child has adjusted it- 
self to the world through its mem- 
ory of which experiences are 
pleasant and which are unpleas- 
ant, then up to the time of 
the change of teeth, he has a 
strong capacity for receiving mor- 
al impulses. These cannot be 
given to the child through argu- 
ment or reasoning because the 
reasoning faculty is still dormant. 
Such training must go deeper so 
that the impulse to morality be- 
comes fixed in the feelings and 
the imagination of the child where 
it will have much more effect on 
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his future conduct than any con- 
ceptions that can be introduced 
into the child’s thinking. 

Strange as it may seem to the 
modern psychologist, the most ef- 
fective means for instilling a feel- 
ing for morality in the young child 
is one that has been used for 
thousands of years in every coun- 
a and that is the fairy story 
which was particularly designed 
for that purpose. When children 
are read fairy stories, they love 
fervently the good, kind and love- 
ly princess and hate the wicked 
witch and all her wickedness. 
They admire the fine ee. 
prince who seeks the princess an 
hate the brutishness and cruelty of 
the giants that bar his way. They 
love the people and the animals to 
whom the prince is so kind and 
who reward him later by helping 
him to find the princess. The 
stories may later disappear from 
the memories of the children but 
their effects will not disappear 
from their feelings which have 
been trained to react with dislike 
to whatever is evil, cruel or un- 
just and to like what is kind and 
good and that training will be of 
great value to them throughout 
their lives. 

Many psychologists dislike the 
use of such stories because they 
are purely imaginative. However, 
if you think of your own child- 
hood, you will remember that you 
did not confuse these stories with 
the actualities of life but that you 
did enjoy letting your mind and 
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feelings soar into realms of un- 
reality. This development of the 
imagination of the child, which 
gives him the power to imagine 
things that are quite different 
from the things in the world 
around it, is of great value in 
later life for it is the imagination 
of things different from what ex- 
ists that gives people the power to 
develop in their work and in their 
world and overcomes the tendency 
to conformism. 

From about six years old to 
puberty, the child is most money 
influenced by authority. If his 
parents are of the right character 
and if they devote sufficient time 
to the child, he will look on one 
or both of them as fountains of 
wisdom, who answer his questions 
with indisputable fact. When a 
child argues with a playmate he 
often quotes his final and indis- 
putable authority by saying “My 
father says.” At this age the child 
is highly imitative of those he 
respects and often acquires the 
mannerisms of his parents. The 
right example is therefore of ma- 
jor importance especially at this 
time. 

At adolescence, children start to 
grow away from their parents and 
come under the influence of the 
outside world. We can do little to 
change the outside world and its 
influence but we can train them 
so that they meet it with a pre- 
dilection for what is decent and 
good. We can help them at this 
time by displaying great patience 
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with their ideas and by refrain- 
ing from the constant criticism 
and admonition that only further 
estranges them from us. 

During adolescence, the strong- 
est impulse of the child is toward 
hero worship. | What heroes the 
child worships now become a mat- 
ter of great importance. The 
most harmful influence at this age 
is hero worship of gang leaders at 
school who have gained their 
leadership physical vio- 
lence and brutality and have a 
strong tendency toward depravity 
and criminal activities, or the hero 
worship of powerful racketeers. If 
the adolescent has been imbued, 
as we have suggested, with hatred 
of viciousness, brutality and injus- 
tice, there is little likelihood that 
he will admire or be influenced 
by such characters. 

Adolescents are also inclined to 
pick heroes out of books. It is 
therefore effective if we see that 
they are well supplied with inter- 
esting and exciting books in 
which the principal characters 
conduct themselves in a manner 
which it would be safe for our 
children to follow. 

These are, briefly, some of the 
effective methods of training chil- 
dren in accordance with their in- 
nate capacities for the absorption 
of learning at various ages. They 
should receive far more consider- 
ation than they do if we are to 
improve the character of the chil- 
dren we turn loose upon _ the 
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NEW BOOKS 


' LITTLE SANDY SLEIGHFOOT, 
Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Hardback, $2.95; Paper, $1.00. 

Children from four to 12 will 
be entranced by this delightfully 
told and illustrated tale of a handi- 
capped child who found a way of 
being useful at Christmas time. 
The song is available from Colum- 
bia records (recording by Jimmy 
Dean), and sheet music can be 
obtained from the publisher of the 
bock. 


THE FIVE ROLLATINIS, Jan 
Balet. J. B. Lippincott Co., East 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50. 

This picture-story book of a lit- 
tle boy who wanted to act in a 
circus—but only with his own fam- 
ily—will appeal to children from 
three to eight. The happiness of 
being a member of the family is 
especially stressed. 


THE LONG STOCKING, Velma 
Isley. J. B. Lippincott Co., East 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.25. 

A little girl’s discovery of the 
meaning of Christmas is told in a 
simple, charming manner that will 
appeal to the youngest readers. 
The three-color pictures brighten 
the pages with happiness. 


THE REASON for the PELI- 
CAN, John Ciardi. J. B. Lippincott 


Co., East Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $3.00. 

These 23 poems gurgle with a 
gentle gaiety and an innocent non- 
sense that will be understood and 
enjoyed by young readers. The au- 
thor is Poetry Editor of the Satur- 
day Review. 


LUCY McLOCKETT, Phyllis Mc- 

Ginley. J. B. Lippincott Co., East 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.00. 
When she was five everything 
went fine with Lucy McLockett— 
but oh, when she was six and lost 
her tooth everything started going 
wrong until that terrible day when 
she lost her mother in the big de- 
partment store. Phyllis McGinley 
writes in her usual gay, witty 
prose. Three-color illustrations are 
used. 


PIONEERS for CHRIST, Doris 
Burton. Academy Library Guild, 
P.O. Box 549, Fresno, California. 
$2.95. 

In her usual candid fashion Dor- 
is Burton describes the pioneering 
for Christ done by the founders 
of several religious orders and by 
the originators of such projects as 
Boy’s Town and the Young Chris- 
tian Workers. Some of these men 
suffered misunderstandings, and 
the opposition of fellow-workers; 
others endured poverty and physi- 
cal illness. But all of them left 
monuments of their love for Christ 
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in the tangible evidence of the 
work done for Him. The discour- 
aged Catholic can find encourage- 
ment and enlightenment in any 
apparently insoluble problem some 
place within this book. 


BERNADETTE and HER LADY 
OF GLORY, Rev. V. Long, O.F.M. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Mar- 
shall St., Paterson, N.J. 

This 52-page pamphlet recounts 
briefly the ever-charming tale of 
Bernadette and her Lady of 
Lourdes. 


THE MASS: OUR TREASURE. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Mar- 
shall St., Paterson, N.J. 50 cents. 

Youngsters from grades four to 
eight should find this little prayer- 
book a help at Mass. 


A CATHOLIC CHILD’S MISSAL 
and PRAYERBOOK. Golden Press, 
630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20. 95 cents. 

Catholic children of the second 
and third grade level are now 
provided with a prayer-book of 
their own containing an accurate 
and interesting condensation of 
the actual prayers said by the 
priest at Mass. 
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“.++» then suddenly we realized 
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PREVIEW 
of the JANUARY issue 


“What a child writes is a tremendous indicator of his likes 
and dislikes, his manners and personality, even deep-seated 
and undeveloped talents.” So says John Patrick Gillese in 
next month’s issue of The Family Digest. This is especially 
revealing in thank-you letters for Christmas gifts, our author 
says. And he shows some of the things you can learn about 
your child in this way. 


“Spanking is still a good teacher,” says Judge Robert 
Gardner, Judge of the Superior Court of Orange County, 
Calif. He tells why he believes a switch in time will keep 
our youngsters out of court. 


Life insurance is one of the most important parts of 
a family’s finances. An article in next month’s issue, “What 
You Should Know About Life Insurance,” answers some typi- 


cal questions about this important subject. You'll find out if you 
have enough protection, the best kind of policy for your family, 
and what you should add as your family grows. 


In spite of all the facts that have been discovered about it, 
influenza still remains one of the big medical mysteries of our 
time. Get the facts about this disease which is so prevalent at 
this time of the year. 


The learning of foreign languages in elementary schools is an 
important development in American education, both public and 
arochial. Upwards of 500 Catholic elementary schools in the 
.S. are now teaching French, Latin, Spanish, Polish, or German. 
Douglas J. Roche writes about the progress and the problems in- 
volved in next month’s Family Digest. 
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Sacred Pictures 


Calendar 


offered for the first time 
by Our Sunday Visitor 


Featuring 13 full-color reproductions 

of the most famous religious works of 

art. They were reproduced via colored . :. 
photographs of the original canvasses ity 
now scattered throughout art galleries, , 
churches, monasteries and private col- 
lections in Europe and America. Litho- 
graphy was used to assure the finest 
quality in printing. All are well worth 
framing when the calendar is dated. 


In addition to the very helpful information as to days of 
fast and/or abstinence shown on the calendar there is a devo- 
tional narrative on the front cover to aid in the appreciation 
of these fine pictures. The condensed catechism on the inside 
back cover is an abbreviated treasury of Catholic doctrine. 


The Sacred Pictures Calendar will be both useful and 
attractive in your home throughout 1960. Order your calendar 
today. (Many people take advantage of the saving offered on the 
purchase of three calendars and leave two under the Christmas 
tree for unexpected callers.) 


3 calendars only $1.25 
only € postpaid condition guaranteed in transit 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Indiana 


Please send ................ Sacred Pictures Calendar(s). My remittance 
is enclosed. 
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